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Wp Dote Book. 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken, or do I but dream? 
Don Fohn.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
Much Ado About Nothing. 


ATIENT listening for 
three months to testi- 
mony and arguments 
in the Feuardent-Di 
Cesnola libel suit has 
not enabled the jury 
to agree. It finds for 
the defendant upon 
two out of the three 
counts submitted by 
the court, and says 
that it cannot agree 
upon the third, This 
is the result of thirty 
hours’ deliberation. 
How the result was 
arrived at has leaked 
out of the jury room. 
It would appear that 
the general impres- 
sion was strongly in 
favor of Mr. Feuar- 
dent as to his credi- 

. bility as a witness ; 

that his original charge in THE ART AMATEUR that 

the Cypriote collection of antiquities had been ‘‘ igno- 
rantly or fraudulently restored '’ was estzblished by 

Mr. Di Cesnola’s own testimony, and that as to the 

money transaction in London between the plaintiff 

and the defendant, the latter’s version of it was evi- 
dently untrue. On the other hand, it would appear 
that the jury believed that Mr. Feuardent—in fath- 
ering the Clarence Cook pamphlet—had made his 
charges too broad and that he attached too much 
importance to the changes that he had proved to 
have been made and which had been denied by the 
defendant. It was argued, it seems, that the trustees 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, who are the 
legal guardians of the collection, found no fault with 
what had been done, but, on the contrary, vigorously 
defended Mr. Di Cesnola; and the action of gentle- 
men of such high standing in the community must 
not be lightly impugned. The jury, it appears, was 
strongly prepossessed, personally, in favor of Mr. 
Feuardent ; but the foreman urged that a verdict for 


him would be the ruin of the museum. 


* * 
* 


Ir would seem, then, that the trustees, in keeping 
themselves on exhibition at the trial for the purpose of 
impressing the jury, were rewarded for the many 
dreary days they spent around their discredited direct- 
or. Mr. Prime acted somewhat as the *‘ whip’’ of 
the House of Commons when a division of the House 
is expected and every faithful follower of the party is 
required to be in his place. Some of the trustees 
were inclined to rebel, and stayed away. But enough 


remained to produce the desired effect. 


*  * 
* 


Mr. D1 CESNOLA consequently has been vindi- 
cated ; but his best friends must admit that such an- 
other vindication would ruin him forever. Each time 
that he has met Mr. Feuardent he has, more and more, 
suffered in reputation. Mr. Feuardent, on the con- 
trary, has steadily gained ground with the public, and 
he will continue to do so as the services he has done 
art and archeology in this country are better under- 
stood and appreciated. In spite of trustees who find 
it their duty to stand by their employé and associate 
at all hazards, even after, by his own testimony, he 
has shown that he has deceived them, and in spite of 
a jury that finds it its duty to uphold the reputation of 
a mismanaged museum when it is put in the balance 
against the good name of a mere unnaturalized for- 
eigner, the truth will eventually be established, and 
Mr. Di Cesnola and his patched-up collection will to- 
gether be reduced to their proper rank. 


* * 
* 


I DO not believe that this tiresome trial has been in 
vain. Its immediate result will be to compel the 
director to indicate officially the restorations discov- 
ered by Mr. Feuardent, which but for the latter’s per- 
sistence ‘certainly would not have been done under 
the present administration of the museum. The 





more important and later result will be to remove the 
bulk of the collection from public view, retaining a 
few cases only of the more echaracteristic pieces least 
injured by the ignorant tinkering of cabinet-makers 
and musical-box repairers. 

+ _* 

IT is significant that the result of the trial has not 
won over to Mr. Di Cesnola a single newspaper of im- 
portance ; but some journals which _ ill-advisedly 
espoused his cause at the outset have modified their 
views, greatly to his disparagement. Prominent 
among these is The Evening Post, which, from being 
his champion, and the bitter assailant of Mr. Feuar- 
dent, now makes the following important admissions : 

‘* He” (Mr. Di Cesnola) ‘‘ acknowledged on his cross-examina- 
tion that he had not given any attention to archzology until he be- 
gan to excavate, and he was then obliged to import from abroad 
the books with which he ‘studied up.’ He had apparently at that 
time not visited the Continental museums, nor familiarized him- 
self in any way with the work that had been done in this field by 
the great lights of England, France, and Germany. Nor does it 
appear that he had any of that thorough knowledge of ancient 
literature which is so needful a part of an archzologist’s outfit. 

The tribunal to which he submitted the Feuardent 
charges when they were first made, too, was, it must be admitted, 
unfortunately constituted. If these charges were worth examin- 
ing at all, they should not have been examined by a body which, 
however competent, did not possess the complainant’s confidence, 
and on whose impartiality he could cast reasonable doubts. Mr. 
Feuardent was not a person who could be treated with absolute 
contempt. He bears high testimonials from the authorities of 
the British Museum, who have employed him in this field as an 
adviser and purchaser for many years, both as to his knowledge 
and character. He was prima facie entitled to have his charges 
passed on by an unprejudiced jury of experts. As a matter of 
fact they were passed on by a body of gentlemen who were 
almost necessarily biassed in favor of General Di Cesnola, and of 
the contents of the museum, and only one of whom had any 
reasonable claim to be considered an archxological authority. 
If it be said that the questions submitted to them were questions 
of fact rather than of law, the answer is that the main object of 
the investigation was to close Feuardent’s mouth, and that this 
could only have been done, if at all, by plainly disinterested and 
authoritative judges.” 

It was in a very different vein from this that Mr. 
Feuardent’s position was viewed by The Evening Post 
at the time he naturally protested against the action 
of this ‘‘ whitewashing’ committee. If I remember 
correctly, instead of being described then as one who 
was high in the esteem and confidence of the authori- 
ties of the British Museum and as ‘‘a person who 
could not be treated with absolute contempt,’ he was 
‘treated with absolute contempt’’ as ‘‘a mere 
dealer,”’ and the choice epithet of ‘* Mephitis Ameri- 
cana’’ was conferred upon him by the editor, who, I 
must add, however, is not the present editor of The 
Evening Post. 

+ * 

THE amateur tableaux vivants and performance ot 
Mrs. Burton Harrison’s clever adaptation of Octave 
Feuillet’s little comedy, ‘‘ The Portraits ot the Mar- 
quise,’’ recently given at the Madison Square 
Theatre, were the last, for this season at least, of the 
many entertainments of the kind in aid of the Bar- 
tholdi Pedestal Fund. The tableaux—selections from 
the ‘‘ Dream of Fair Women’”’ and Keats’s ‘‘ Eve of St. 
Agnes’’—being under the direction of Mr. William 
M. Chase, Miss Rosina Emmet, and Miss Dora 
Wheeler, it is hardly necessary to say, were thoroughly 
artistic. The only defect was in the management of 


‘the lime light, which sometimes threw upon the faces 


of the performers the most weird and _ fantastic 
shadows. In Mrs. Harrison’s play Mrs. Frank 


‘Worth White, as the Comtesse de Pons, looked ex- 


ceedingly beautiful, and acted to perfection. Miss 
Ingersoll, who was cast for Lise¢fe, was unavoidably 
prevented from appearing, and the part was charm- 
ingly acted by Miss Georgia Cayvan, although only 
given to her at ‘‘ the eleventh hour.”” The represen- 
tations of the male réles, excepting Mr. Coward’s ex- 
cellent Frontin, were not so satisfactory ; but their 
defects did not warrant the volley of bricks thrown 
upon the stage—through some accident in the flies. 
It is a pity, by the way, that the artists who arranged 
so admirably the chamber scene from ‘‘ The Eve of 
St. Agnes,’’ did not take charge of the drawing-room 
scene in ‘‘ The Portraits of the Marquise.’’ They 
would hardly have permitted such anachronisms as 
photographic portraits and a modern “cottage 
piano”’ in a room of ‘‘the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century.’’ 
* * 
THE Valentine cards of L. Prang & Co. this season 


fully maintain the high reputation of the publishers, 
Among the artists who contribute designs are F. S. 
Church, H. Giacomelli, C. Y. Turner, Harry Beard, 
and Rosina Emmet. 


* 
* 


OF the many interesting exhibitions of paintings by 
native artists held this season at the rooms of the 
American Art Gallery, perhaps none has been more 
pleasing to American pride than the collection of 
the works of those clever and industrious brothers, 
Alexander and Birge Harrison. A younger brother 
also exhibits, and shows decided promise. 

* s * 

IT is gratifying to note the increasing interest in 
this country in the work of American etchers, which 
warrants the publication of such costly volumes as 
Cassell’s admirable ‘* American Etchings,’’ recently 
noticed in these columns, and now of *‘ The Etcher’s 
Folio,’’ brought out by Janentzky & Weber, of Phila- 
delphia. The latter is to be published by subscription 
in monthly numbers, each containing three plates, 
and there are to be twelve numbers. The plates of 
the first number are ‘‘On the Neshaminy Creek,”’ 
by Peter Moran; ‘* Ambush,’’ a reproduction of 
Schreyer's painting, by S. F. Ferris, and ‘‘ A Con- 
noisseur,’’ after Gruetzner, of Munich, by C. A. May. 
Among other contributors announced are Gerome 
Ferris, F. A. Hetherington, Thomas Moran, J. Pen- 
nell, and John Sartain, and I read in the circular 
before me that ‘‘ contributions from other distinguish- 
ed artists are respectfully solicited.”’ 

*.* 

THE exhibition of a selection of the works of Meis- 
sonier, to take place in the gallery of the Rue de Séze, 
Paris, from April 15th to June 15th, will comprise 
about one hundred and fifty of his best works, which 
will be lent by the principal European collectors. As 
was the case with the Alma Tadema exhibition last 
year, the tariff question will, of course, prevent the 
American collectors from contributing unless some 
special measure could be passed in Congress, which 
is not likely. So, two of Meissonier’s finest works— 
the ‘‘1807’’ in the A. T. Stewart gallery, and the 
“Bearer of Dispatches,’’ in the W. H. Vanderbilt 
collection—will not be seen. However, the Belgian, 
Russian, French and English collectors will contrib- 
ute, and the Queen of England has promised her 
noted picture of ‘‘ La Rixe.”” The exhibition will also 
include two statuettes in wax modelled by Meissonier 


—‘* Punch”’ and a ‘*‘ Mousquetaire.”’ 
* * 
* 


THE complete work of Meissonier consists, at the 
present moment, of four hundred and twenty pictures, 
and he is at work on the four hundred and twenty- 
first, a large canvas nearly ten feet long, representing 
the Chevalier Bayard and Francis I. saluting in the 
midst of a company of brilliantly-equipped warriors. 
My Paris correspondent, remarking that of late years 
the'artist has shown a tendency to paint larger pict- 
ures than formerly, says that this abandonment of 
minute panels and canvases is because Meissonier’s 
eyes are no longer as strong as they used to be, 
and he paints larger simply in order to be able to see 
what he is doing. 

*,* 

It has been calculated that as prices now run, 
Meissonier’s life's work represents a monetary value 
of some $10,000,000, These four hundred and twenty 
pictures have, however, not brought the painter more 
than $800,000 ; the difference, $9,200,000, has passed 
through the hands of those who have bought and 
speculated on his painting. 


* * 
Pa 


THE gossips are talking about the possibility of a 
lawsuit between Meissonier and the wife of Mr. Mac- 
kay, the American billionaire. The painter executed 
a portrait of the lady which was exhibited and un- 
favorably criticised in the National Salon last year, 
Now the lady refuses to pay the $15,000 which the 
painter has fixed as the price of his work, and both 
she and her husband pronounce the portrait to bea 
horrible daub, which is, of course, an exaggeration. 
It is quite likely, though, that it is unworthy of Meis- 
sonier’s reputation. The truth is that the artist does 
not care for billionaires, and takes no interest in paint- 
ing their or their wives’ portraits. When the money 
temptation is too great to resist, he yields, as it were, 
under protest. ‘*‘ You want me to paint you, do you ? 
Allright. I'll faint you.’’ That is what he seems to 
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say. And he proceeds to bring out with cruel fidelity 
every physical blemish he can find in the person of the 
sitter. His savage portrait of Mr. William H. Van- 
derbilt, which hangs in that gentleman’s gallery, is an 
example of this. 
railway king. 
well, refused to pay for his picture unless every mole 
and wrinkle of his face was reproduced on the canvas, 
But with the fair sex it is different, and Mrs. Mackay, 
naturally, is no exception to the rule. 


Personal vanity is not a foible of the 
Perhaps, indeed, he, like Oliver Crom- 


* ~ 
a” 


HOWEVER averse Meissonier may be to painting the 
portraits of American billionaires and their families, 
he has no insuperable objection to their buying the 
paintings for which he has himself selected the sub- 
jects. It is said, for instance, that he is quite willing 
that Mr. Vanderbilt should 
picture, above referred to, of the meeting of Bayard 
The fact is that Mr. Vanderbilt did 


become the owner of the 


and Francis I. 
express a desire to have what he called an ‘‘ impor 
tant’ picture by the master, and the master showed 
him the sketch of a work in which there were several 

Mr. Vanderbilt re- 
Perhaps the Chevalier 
But in any case, my 


corpses hung up by their heels. 
fused to look at such a subject. 
Bayard will please him better. 
Paris correspondent says,he has not given Meissonier 


a direct commission. 


WHEN one hears of Meissonier being at work on a 
big canvas he thinks of the amusing caricature that 
the boys in the Latin Quarter are said to have got out 
when Meissonier was charged with executing some 
cartoons tor the Pantheon—an order which he wisely 
failed to carry out. The student boys drew a picture 
of him perched on an enormous ladder and painting 
a fly on an immense white wall. 


* 


+ 


IN connection with the wholesale falsification of 
pictures concerning which a Paris correspondent of this 
journal has betore been quoted, there comes now this 
In November M. Karl Daubigny 


caused the prohibition by order of the procurator of 


interesting story : 


the Republic of a sale of pictures that was to have 
taken place at the Hétel Drouot that afternoon, on 
the ground that among the pictures offered for sale 
there were several on which the signature of his il- 
lustrious father, Charles Francois Daubigny, had been 
counterfeited. M. Garnier, the dealer who had or- 
ganized the sale, at once wrote to the papers to say 
that it was the intention of the expert wot fo guaran- 
tee any of the pictures in the sale which included pict- 
ures attributed to Corot, Vollon, Diaz, 
Ch. Jacque, etc. Furthermore, M. Garnier adds that 


Rousseau, 


in his own opinion not one of the pictures attributed 
to Daubigny was indisputable. M. Karl Daubigny 
had declared them to be all false except one. M. 
Garnier further cites a picture of Herpin which a cer- 
tain Queenkia, picture dealer in the Rue Frochot, had 
retouched by M. Henri Perret and to which M. Karl 
Daubigny less than six months ago affixed his guaran- 
tee, and so a Herpin was transformed into a Dau- 
bigny. It is needless to remark the cynicism of M. 
Garnier’s letter and the utter futility of his reserves 
about the word attributed. 
* » * 

HOWEVER, M. Karl Daubigny has instituted an ac- 
tion for damages against the forgers of his father’s 
signature, and so we shall have a complement to the 
Corot-Trouillebert case which is to come on shortly, 
unless some found to hush the matter 
up. My correspondent adds that excellent as is the 


means are 


cause pleaded by M. Karl Daubigny, the position 
of the pleader himself is not invulnerable; that 
‘after his father’s death M. Karl Daubigny, aided by 
two or three other artists, among whom was M. 
Henri Perret above mentioned, passed several months 
in his father’s studio, working steadily at finishing 
up, arranging, and signing all the sketches and studies 
that Charles Francois Daubigny had left about. M. 
Karl Daubigny will therefore be bringing an action 
against himself to a very large extent.’’ According to 
the present state of the French legislation he can only 
avail himself of a law of 1824 on the usurpation of 
manufacturers’ names. 
ct 

SOMETHING of the kind, I remember, occurred in 

London some years ago in which even this remedy 


was denied to an aggrieved artist. It was in the case 











of J. R. Herbert, R.A., who refused to surrender a 
picture left with him by certain dealers for verifica- 
tion. It bore what appeared to be his signature, but 
was so badly painted that he declined to return it un- 
This the y 
would not do and brought suit to compel the surren- 


less the dealers would erase his name. 


der of the work. Sir F. Leighton and several other 
Academicians of high repute concurred in testifying 


as 


that the picture was ‘‘ a spurious daub, utterly worth 


less, and a palpable forgery.’’ Nevertheless the 
plaintiffs obtained a verdict, and the indignant artist 
was obliged to return the picture, and pay one shil- 


ling damages and the costs. MONTEZUMA, 


THE Decorator and Furnisher, a trade paper in this 
city, has made a proper apology for its wrongful use 
of one of our illustrations, and has paid the costs of 
the suit against it. 
AMATEUR has accordingly been withdrawn. 


F enilleton. 


Good, my lord, will you see the players well bestowed ? 


The action begun by THE AR’ 


Dramatic 


Hamiet. 
Polonius.—My lord, | will use them according te their desert. 
Hamlet. 
THE change for the better in theatrical affairs, which 
I had the pleasure of recording, last month, has since 
continued. Instead of half a dozen failures, as in 
January, we have now to rejoice over half a dozen 


successes. There is what is called in the picturesque 


sé 


slang of the day ‘* a boom’’ in amusements. 

Mrs. Langtry had the honor of being the good fairy 
of the profession. 
Fifth marked the 


Whether attracted by their curiosity or her costumes, 


Her splendid engagement, at the 


Avenue, turning of the tide. 


the public overcrowded the theatre. Since then she 


has played an equally successful engagement at 
Niblo’s Garden, in the same plece—a readaptation ot 
Sardou’s *‘ Nos Intimes.’’ She carries a good com- 
pany and a showy scene around with: her, and tours 
from one New York theatre to another as if the differ- 
ent wards of the metropolis were separate provincial 
towns. 

Before her, at Niblo’s, the latest young tragedian, 
T. W. Keene, appeared for the first time in New York 
as a star,and acted in ‘*‘ Richard the Third”’ fora 
whole week. I say acted in ‘‘ Richard the Third ”’ 
You 
tween playing the piano and playing upon the piano. 

Although Mr. Keene is a young tragedian he is not 


advisedly. know that there is a distinction be- 


a young man. I remember him, fifteen years ago, as 


the leading actor at Wood’s Museum. He was then 
a sturdy, vigorous, noisy performer of what used to be 
called the Bowery school. From Wood's he went to 
California, where the people stem to like that style of 
acting. From California he has returned to us as 
a tragic star, like McCullough and Barrett. 

Mr. Keene has had the good fortune to be abused 
The elder Bennett made money by describing in his 
paper the cowardly attempts to horsewhip him. In 
the same way Mr. Keene has attracted attention by 
Lawrence Barrett refused to act with 
him at the Cincinnati Festival, and the public began 
to ask, ‘‘ Who is this Keene ?”” The Tribune, which 


has been for years the organ of Edwin Booth in trag- 


being attacked. 


edy, vehemently assailed Mr. Keene, as it used to as- 
sail Edwin Forrest, and the public said, ‘*‘ Let us see 
this young tragedian who is as bad as Forrest."’ 

The consequence was that Mr. Keene drew excel 
lent audiences for his ‘* Richard the Third,’’ and, be- 
ing far better than his detractors had represented, the 
audiences were surprised into applauding him enthu- 
siastically. 

I went to see Mr, Keene because I could not under- 
stand how so vile an actor as The Tribune declared 
him to be could possibly presume to remain upon the 
stage. I found him to be an actor of talent, but not 
of genius, with some original ideas about the make-up 
of Richard, and with power enough to rant in the 
He had a 
bad company, of course ; but it was not nearly as bad 


ranting speeches and so rouse the gallery. 
as Booth’s company. Indeed, he reminded me very 
much of the Edwin Booth of twenty years ago, and 
hence, I suspect, comes the hostility of The Tribune 
toward him. 

There always is a young tragedian in the profes 
sion, who bears the same relation to the reigning 
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favorite that the heir apparent does to the king. The 
younger is reasonably sure to succeed the elder ; but 
meanwhile their respective adherents hate each other 
unreasonably and deny to each other all the virtues, 
Thus John McCullough imitated and succeeded 
Edwin Forrest. Thus T. W. Keene imitates and will 


succeed Edwin Booth. It is merely a question of 
time. In abusing Mr. Keene The Tribune gnaws a 


file, and if it would gnaw its own file of old papers it 
would discover that it has recently praised McCullough 
for precisely the same qualities for which it formerly 
denounced Forrest. 

But do I, then, expect consistency in dramatic criti- 
Not at all. 


beatitudes says : 


cism ? An old profane addition to the 


‘** Blessed are they who expect noth- 


ing ; for they shall not be disappointed.” 


+ ~ 


A NEW comedy, by Prot. Boyesen, of Columbia Col- 


ege, called ‘* Alpine Roses,’’ has followed ‘‘ Delmer’s 
Daughters’’ at the Madison Square Theatre, It is 


milk and watery, and the critics laugh at it; but, as 
the management is pleased with it and advertises its 
success, we shall probably see ‘‘ Alpine Roses” for 
the rest of the year, and ‘‘ Alpine Roses’’ companies 
will be organized to delight the provincials. 

The motif of Prof. Boyesen’s play is the inability of 
a young Prussian officer to make up his mind which 
of two sisters he wants tomarry. The two sisters are 
the ‘‘ Alpine Roses,’’ 
Alps. 


and says, ‘‘I have never left my native mountains, 


They are dairymaids on the 
They have a mother who talks cockney slang 


stranger, and don’t you forget it’—or words to this 
effect. 
chamois hunter, who becomes jealous of the Prussian 


One of the sisters is engaged to marry a 


officer and is repeatedly arrested by Bismarck’s myr- 
midons, 

Now, the Prussian officer also has a mother, who is 
too aristocratic to permit him to marry a dairymaid. 
She visits the sisters and extorts from one of them a 
written pledge never to marry the Prussian officer. 
But the mother has interviewed the wrong sister. 
The dairymaid who signs the pledge is not the one to 
whom the Prussian has proposed. 

When the hunter is about to be shot as a deserter, 
the Prussian officer obtains his pardon and transfers 
what he is pleased to term his affections to the other 
After 


this sort of mild mystification has gone on long 


sister, who has promised never to marry him. 


enough, an explanation clears up all doubts and the 
characters pair off and end the play as everybody has 
seen from the beginning that it must end. 

Although there seems to be not the slightest resem- 
blance between the stories of the two plays, yet 
‘* Alpine Roses’’ 


constantly reminds the audience of 
in its characters, incidents and situations. 
Caste’’ is a fine dramatic work, while ** Alpine 
is the first effort of an -amateur dramatist. 


Caste’’ 
But * 
Roses”’ 
Prof, Boyesen has simply written one of his pleasant 
I think, however, 
that, with practice, he will develop into a playwright. 


tales in acts, instead of chapters. 


Georgia Cayvan, the intense, and Marie Burroughs, 
the lovely, are the sisters of the play. George Clarke 
Mrs. Whiffen is the cockney mother. 
Richard Mansfield is the Prussian officer, and acts the 


is the hunter. 


lover so badly that the great reputation which he won 
in ‘‘A Parisian Romance’’ is almost irretrievably 
shattered. 
* * 7 

A VERY much more important play, in every re- 
spect, is ‘‘ Separation,’’ by Bartley Campbell, success- 
fully produced at the Union Square. It has long been 
evident that, if we are ever to have an American 
drama, Mr. Campbell is selected by fate as one of the 
dramatists, and his last play justifies the selection. 

‘“*Separation’’ was written to order, and every 
prominent member of the Union Square company had 
to be fitted with a good part. This must be remem- 
bered in criticising the play, which is not as great as 
it would have been had Mr. Campbell been perfectly 
free to write it as he pleased. Up to the close of the 
third act it is decidedly the best American play ever 
written. There the inspiration of the dramatist ends, 
ind the two other acts are merely clever stagecraft. 

A puritanical husband has a young and pretty wife 
She likes to 
leave the crying baby at home, in charge of a careful 


with a fine voice and a crying baby. 


nurse, and use her voice in amateur opera, for the 
benefit of fashionable charities. 


In the first act, which is really a prologue, the hus- 
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band positively forbids his wife to sing in ‘* Don 
Giovanni,’’ at the Academy. She leaves the house, 
resolved to disobey him. He takes away the baby 
and the nurse and leaves his wife a letter declaring 
that they are separated forever. She changes her 
mind and returns home, but it is too late ; husband 
and child are lost to her. 

Now, in real life, the husband would read, in the 
next morning’s papers, that the amateur opera at the 
Academy had been postponed because his wife had 
obeyed him and declined to sing. The wife would 
have employed a detective to track her husband and 
the baby. But, had either of these ordinary incidents 
been allowed to occur, Bartley Campbell could not 
have continued his play. 

Consequently, in the second act, we find that fifteen 
years have elapsed without an explanation. The wife 
has become a great prima donna, and is the heroine 
of the customary operatic scandals. The baby has 
grown to bea nice young lady, educated by her father 
to abhor all professionals. The characters meet acci- 
dentally at a Trouville hotel. 

At first the mother does not recognize her child ; 
but when she learns that her husband is at the hotel 
she longs to reveal herself to her daughter. This 
brings about the powerful situation at the close of the 
third act, which makes the success of the play, and is, 
indeed, worthy of any dramatist. 

The husband and wife are face to face. The wife 
insists upon seeing her child. The husband retuses 
to permit this. The wife persists. ‘‘ Very well, 
then,’’ says the husband, in an outburst of passion, 
** you profess to love your daughter, who believes you 
to be dead and is happy without you. Reveal to her 
that you, the famous prima donna, about whom she 
has heard so many scandals, are her mother, and then 
revel in the unhappiness you have caused her. Here 
she is! My child, this lady wishes to speak to you.’’ 

The daughter, innocently curious, approaches her 
mother. The mother, stunned by her husband’s cruel 
truths, dares not claim her child. ‘* It is all a mis- 
take,’’ she falters, and falis fainting to the stage. 

Logically, the daughter should now demand an ex- 
planation ; assert that she must go with her mother, 
who needs her most, and thus force a reconciliation 
between the separated pair. But Mr. Campbell could 
not afford to be logical. He had to lengthen his play 
so as to provide parts for Maud Harrison, Gabrielle 
Du Sauld, and Mrs. Phillips, Mr. Stoddard, Joseph 
Whiting, and Felix Morris. He gives them many 
funny lines and some risky speeches ; but the inevit- 
able denouement is postponed until the audience are 
wearied, and when it comes, at last, it falls flat. 

However, the third act will make ‘‘ Separation’ a 
popular play for many months. It is admirably acted 
by the ladies and gentlemen whom I have named, by 
Eleanor Carey as the wife, by Charles Coghlan as the 
husband, and, especially, by Effie Ellsler as the daugh- 
ter. The scenery is not new; but it has the Ameri- 
can fault of being too handsome for the localities rep- 
resented. 

* * 

‘* DECEPTION,”’ the mistletoe play, found in an old 
chest at Wallack’s, was not worth taking out of the 
chest. It was evidently the work of an amateur, 
touched up by an old dramatist. It has already been 
put back into the old chest and succeeded by Robert 
Buchanan's new play, ‘‘ Lady Clare,” a weak drama- 
tization of Ohnet’s French novel, ‘‘ Le Maitre des 
Forges.”’ . 

During St. Valentine’s week the public curiosity 
was divided between the Gilbert and Sullivan annual, 
‘*The Princess Ida,’’ at the Fifth Avenue, and 
Modjeska’s rentrée in a new play, by Maurice Barry- 
more, at the Star. 

Gilbert and Sullivan sent us an old valentine with 
the date changed. ‘‘ The Princess Ida’’ is the bur- 
lesque of ‘‘ The Princess,’’ just as I sawit, away back 
in the sixties, at the Olympic Theatre, London, A 
few songs have been added to the libretto—that is all. 
Musicians tell me that Sir Arthur Sullivan’s music is 
equally reminiscent. However that may be, it is cer- 
tainly very charming, and would save even a duller 
libretto from failure. 

The critics complain that the school-girls in ‘* The 
Princess Ida” are grouped like the zsthetic ladies in 
‘* Patience ;” that the three princes dance about like 
the three dragoons, and so on. Very likely. ‘‘ The 
was produced long before the ‘‘ Pinafore’’ 


Princess 


operas. Gilbert was then feeling his way toward his 
subsequent successes. One might as well complain 
that a branch of a tree is like the parent stem, ora 
copy like the original. 

Everybody knows ‘‘ The Princess’ of Lord Tenny- 
son, and ‘‘ The Princess Ida’ is a respectful per- 
version of the poem, Itis written in blank verse, 
which is a mistake, because the singing actors can- 
not declaim blank verse. It satirizes the over-educa- 
tion of women, which is another mistake, because 
Vassar College has proven that women cannot be 
over-educated. When thecurriculum reaches a cer- 
tain point, they revolt and give moonlight picnics on 
the Hudson. 

There are two ways of considering *‘ The Princess 
Ida."’ Compared with the later works of the same 
authors, it is dull and uninteresting ; but compared 
with the works of anybody else, in the same line, it is 
delightful, and will be thoroughly enjoyed by refined 
and intelligent people. 

If [had never heard ‘* Patience,”’ for example, I had 
rather hear it now than ‘‘ The Princess Ida ;’’ but, on 
the other hand, I had rather hear one performance of 
‘*The Princess Ida’’ than a hundred of ‘* Orpheus 
and Eurydice,’’ or ‘‘ The Merry War.’’ It has more 
brains in it and more music. 

The grumblers declare that the public are getting 
tired of the repetitions of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
topsyturveyism. Very true; ‘* Iolanthe’’ was not as 
successful as its predecessors, and ‘‘ The Princess 
Ida’’ will not be as successful, outside of Boston, as 
‘‘Tolanthe.” But will somebody kindly oblige us with 
anything better? I don’t know where to find it, at 
present. 

The new opera is very prettily placed upon the 
stage ; but the company, with the exception of J. H. 
Ryley and Signor Brocolini, are too weak for the 
parts. With a stronger cast ‘‘ The Princess Ida’’ 
will have its vogue. 
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** NADJEZDA,’’ the new play written to display the 
various artistic powers of Madame Modjeska, accom- 
plishes its purpose. She more than justifies her high 
reputation in it. She exhibits all the resources of a 
great actress, as polished as Bernhardt, as intense as 
Salvini. 

But this purpose is accomplished at a fearful sacri- 
fice of good taste, and even of modesty. No play 
could possibly be more unpleasant. Some scenes of 
it are positively revolting. _ 

In the first act a bleeding wound is dressed upon 
the stage. Modjeska enters, in an agony of shame, 
having been betrayed by the Russian villain. The 
corpse of her murdered husband is brought on. She 
goes mad over it; devotes her daughter to a life of 
vengeance, and poisons herself. 

Surfeited with horrors, the audience are called upon 
to listen, in the next act, to an open proposal of in- 
famy from the villain to the daughter of the woman 
whom he has betrayed. They hear her urged to ac- 
cept the proposal in order to carry out her plans of 
vengeance. They see the old villain knocked down 
by the hero, whom they know to be his son. 

In the third act a cowardly assassination is delib- 
erately planned. To avert it, Modjeska, asa young 
girl, assumes the arts and the intoxication of a bac- 
chante. She does it wonderfully ; but ladies leave the 
theatre during the performance. 

The play ends with more horrors. Modjeska stabs 
the villain on the stage ; conceals his body behind a 
sofa ; discovers that she has killed the father of her 
lover, and poisons herself, as her mother did in the 
prologue, reproducing even the insane laughter which 
preceded the death shriek. 

All this may be art ; but it is the kind of art which 
should never be shown upon the stage before a mixed 
audience. It is a thousand times more corrupt than 
**Camille.’”” The only redeeming point of it is that 
it is too shocking to become popular. 

Modjeska is a great favorite with the ladies and 
should consider them in selecting her plays, as she 
does in inventing her costumes. A fortnight of 
‘** Nadjezda’’ would frighten them all away from her. 
She makes the horrors of the play so real that they 
are intolerable. 

* * * 

JoHN T. RAYMOND’S new character, in ‘‘ For Con- 
gress,’’ has verified my favorable opinion of it by 
becoming so popular that he has returned to the 


Fourteenth Street Theatre to resume the run which 
Emmet’s engagement interrupted. 


STEPHEN FISKE, 
THE EXHIBITION OF THE NEW YORK ETCH- 
ING CLUB. 





IT is becoming very evident that we are to have an 
American school of etching, if of no other art. Of 
the many artists of more or less note who some years 
ago took up etching as an amusement or as a relaxa- 
tion from ‘‘ more serious’’ work, several are begin- 
ning to put forth their best efforts in this direction, 
while the others are being gradually crowded out by 
hosts of new competitors. There is no safe haven of 
rest for the incompetent. The pretentious people 
who condescend to dally with forms of art as yet but 
little understood here, in the hope that their deficien- 
cies will not be discovered, are being driven from 
post to pillar at a great rate by men who think it 
worth their while to make a serious study of these 
lesser arts, decorative or other, and who do not give 
themselves half the airs which were put on by their 
forerunners. Already we can point to three or four 
who make etching a specialty, as it should always be. 
Messrs. Parrish and Platt and Mrs. Moran do much 
better in etching than they do in any other way. 
And, although they are none too severe, they would 
be the last to describe their work as mere amuse- 
ment. Nor do they feel painfully the limitations of 
their art, knowing that, in one way, there is an end- 
less road for them to traverse and that even among 
living etchers there are those who are very far ahead 
of them. It is this very narrowness of view that 
makes etching so fascinating an art to those who are 
really called to practise it. The end is straight before 
you. There is no turning to the right nor to the left 
without evident loss, as in the case of these imitative 
or interpretative etchings which have become so com- 
mon of late years. But as the way is a long and a 
hard one, however strictly you keep to it, the reward 
of success, ‘from an artistic point of view, is propor- 
tionately great. There is no other method than 
etching by which an artist can so readily and so com- 
pletely express his ideas or his feelings. 

Mr. Platt has six etchings in the present exhibition, 
all of architectural or aquatic subjects, and all, we 
are sorry to say, of foreign subjects. They are dis- 
tinguished by a considerable command of chia- 
roscuro, by firmness of line and much ingenuity of 
handling. The best is the ‘‘Canal Boats on the 
Thames,’’ with a foreground of low-lying meadow 
land and a group of black boats moored in calm, 
shining water. 

Joseph Pennell, of Philadelphia, is represented by 
no less than ten numbers, showing scenes in Venice 
and in Florence. Most of the latter have been etched 
for the Century Company, and, of the former, two in- 
teresting works, ‘‘ A Venetian Telegraph Office’’ and 
‘*A Venetian Water Gate,’ photogravures taken up 
and finished with the needle, were done for The Lon- 
don Portfolio. ‘* The Ponte Vecchio,’’ with its quaint 
old buildings massed against a cleverly treated archi- 
tectural background, is the most pleasing of the Flor- 
ence series. 

Stephen Parrish’s 
trated in the catalogue in a way which does not do it 
justice, owing to the small size of the illustration. 
We would suggest to the committee that if they can- 
not afford to give full-size and meritorious etchings in 
their catalogue they should not use any. Actinic re- 
productions would be much better than the plates 
which they have inserted as souvenirs of the exhibi- 
tion. Mr. Parrish’s case is not the worst. So bad 
are some of the other illustrations that one would form 
a very ill opinion of the exhibition if he were to take 
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Trenton in Winter’’ is illus- 


them as in any sense representing it. 

Samuel Colman is foremost among the etchers of 
still-life with his ‘‘ Japanese Inro and Netsukes’’ and 
his ‘‘Japanese Incense Burner.’’ Mr. Dielman’s 
‘*Mora Players’’ is the best bit of figure work. 
American landscape has employed George H. Smil- 
lie, Miss Edith Loring Pierce, Mrs. Mary Nimmo 
Moran, J. C. Nicoll, John H. Millspaugh, and R. 
Swain Gifford. There are many works by foreign 
etchers, English and French, dead and_ alive. 
Corot’s charming morning glimpse of Rome 
between two of his peculiar clumps of trees, and 
Bracquemond’s study of an ‘* Old Cock’’ are perhaps 
the finest examples in this part of the exhibition, 
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THE NEW YORK WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 





F the seventeenth exhibition of 
the Water-Color Society it may 
be fairly said that it took an 
immediate hold upon the pub- 
lic by the excellence and vari- 
ety of its contents, although 
these merits 
were not accent- 
ed by the usual 
number of draw- 





ings uniting technical skill with indi- 
viduality of conception. There was no 
drawing in the gallery, for instance, 
that made itself the objective point of 
mingled criticism and admiration as 
did Mr. Abbey’s ‘* The Sisters,’’ in the 
exhibition of 1882. But, taken as a 
whole, the collection was certainly a 
charming one ; the drawings were hung 
with unusual care as well as skill, 
though to some details of the general 
arrangement we think exception was 
justly taken on the score of taste. This 
is the first time in our experience that 
practical jokes in the hanging of pict- 
ures have not only been attempted but 
acknowledged, and the cheap wit of the 
result is rather uncomfortably offset by 
its injustice. 

The contents of the exhibition were 
set off by a frame-work of decoration at 
once more beautiful in itself and more 
in harmony with the things shown than 
we remember to have seen before in this 
city. For this decoration we have to thank A. A. 
Anderson, into whose hands the matter was wisely put 
without restriction and without reservation. He was 
generously supplied by the owners of beautiful things 
with the colors for his palette, and the picture he pro- 
duced will long be remembered as a notable evidence 
of his decorative instinct, Striking as was the decora- 
tion of the 
entrance-hall, 
there was one 
portion of the 
decoration of 
the South 
Room which 
showed, espe- 
cially at night, 
a taste as fresh 
as it was de- 
lightful, and 
with the ele- 
ment of sur- 
prise added, 
for the mate- 
rials with Wiis, 
which Mr. \ alee i Hi 
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Anderson had } =: Wi 
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to work were 
such as few 
men would 
have been 
able to use so 


satisfying to the eye was that hanging of silk with its 
sea-shell curves and moonlight sheen, serving as a 
background for a group of porcelain vases in tones of 
onyx, wax, and ivory. But of course the entrance-hall 
was the place on which and properly the artist had 
centred his efforts. This hall, though it suffered in 
the building from the scanty means of the Academy, 
which scrimped the fair proportions of the structure 





** RETROSPECTION.’’ BY C. MORGAN McILHENNY. 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PICTURE IN THE WATEK-COLOR EXHIBITION, 


throughout, yet lends itself agreeably to decoration, 
and Mr. Anderson has known how to take advantage 
of its best points. Four of the six pointed openings 
were filled from below the spring of the arch with em- 
broidered hangings, which were not only beautiful 
and uncommon specimens in themselves, but which 
were in perfect accord with the general scheme, if, 








satisfactorily. 
George F. 
Robb or East- 
burn Hastings 
might have 
safely been intrusted with such a problem, but the 
taste of these artists is exceptional, and nothing in 
Mr. Anderson’s work which we have seen had pre- 
pared us for such a delicate solution as he offered in 
the decoration of the wall over the door leading from 
the South Room to the East Room. We confess that 
on the night of the opening we found it difficult, when 
it that end of the room, to look at the pictures. so 





‘*WAITING FOR REPAIRS.”” BY FRANK M. GREGORY, 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PICTURE IN THE WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION, 


indeed, they did not give the key to that scheme. 
The middle arches, facing the East and West Rooms, 
were hung with lighter Japanese stuffs, but drawn to 
either side so as to leave the view clear from side to 
side of the building. The light from above was re- 
duced by a canopy of Chinese stuff in red and black, 
and this strong, rich note was carried down by the 
carpet on the stairs, a new departure and one which it 








were to be wished had been taken long ago. Never 
have the plants, the camellias, palms, and laurels, 
with the evergreen garlands, the customary decora- 
tion of this entrance-hall, looked so well as they did 
this year ; but now they appeared as necessary parts 
of a well-considered scheme, and without detracting 
trom the solidity and richness of the foundation of this 
scheme, they gave it an element of lightness and 
broke up the masses of dull color with a 
sparkling infusion of nature's play. 
Although it has been said that there 
are fewer works of a quality to strike 
the average visitor in the present exhi- 
bition than can be remembered in the 
exhibition of former years, yet there are 
far more works than usual of pleasing 
quality, and.everywhere the most en- 
couraging signs of study and growth. 
As usual the landscapes carry off the 
palm, for the study of the figure is at- 
tended with too many difficulties in this 
country to have made much progress as 
yet. But with the absence of Mr, Ab- 
bey, Mr. Reinhart, and Mr. Smedley, 
the exhibition loses greatly, particularly 
as no one comes forward to take their 
places. Alden Weir's ‘* Sleeping Dog” 
was much more valuable than his 
waking girl ‘‘Sunday Morning,” of 
which the catalogue illustration gives too 
favorable a notion, since the girl’s ex- 
pression seemed, in the water-color, to 
show a sullen state of mind, either to- 
ward church-going in general or toward 
some one church-goer in particular. 
Of course as a workman Mr. Weir can 
only be skilful and interesting, and he is so inborn an 
artist that his pictures and drawings have all a value. 
But he was not here at his best in any drawing but 


the “‘Sleeping Dog’’—his bit of Venice glass was 
clumsy in composition, and his bits of flower studies 
were hardly worth while. C. Y. Turner, on the 
other hand, scored still another point in his success at 

the Exhi! ‘tion 

of the Ameri- 
iq can Art Asso- 
ciation, by his 
** Chrysanthe- 
mums,” in 
which the jar 
ot flowers that 
attracted so 
much delight- 
ed admiration 
at Messrs. 
Sutton & Kir- 
by’s rooms 
have drawn to 
their tending 
a comely and 
pleasant wo- 
man whom 
Mr. Turner 
has __ painted 
with great 
skill. The 
flowers are 
well = given, 
but are kept 
in their due 
place—so well 
kept there, 
that in reality the title of the picture is a misnomer. 
What we look at most and ought to look at most, is 
the woman, not the flowers. 

Mr. Kappes has broken up his contribution to the 
exhibition into a number of small, exceedingly clever 
studies of character, showing nice observation and 
a real sense of humor without caricature. One of the 
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best is the woman peeling turnips. If there be carica 
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ture in any one of these drawings it is in ‘‘ My Aunt 
Sapphira,”’ and it is to be said that the art here is not 
good ; there is no aunt at all, in fact, but only the 
empty gown of the good woman, and her bonnet sup- 
ported on the end cf the same broomstick on which 
that gown depends, 

Hamilton Hamilton's ‘‘ Resting Haymakers”’ would 
have perhaps had a better chance with the critic had 





**GOOD-MORNING, SIR!’’ BY E. U. ELY. 


DRAWN FROM THE PICTURE IN THE WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 


he not just come from D. R. Knight's picture of the 
same subject in the Brooklyn Loan Exhibition. Mr. 
Hamilton’s people were not good to look at; they 
represented the sordid side of labor and in ungainly, 
not natural attitudes at that. Mr. Knight’s people, 
without being a bit sentimental or out of the common, 
were pleasant to contemplate, and recommended their 
work, The same objection that we make to Mr. Ham- 
ilton’s picture applies to Frank M. Greg- 
ory’s ‘* Waiting for Repairs,’ where the 
people selected to be painted were of 
the heavy, animal sort that do us no 
good to look at; the boy in the centre 
being a particularly unpromising sub- 
ject. Instead of a dull lubber he might 
have been made a spirited, good-look- 
ing young chap, of a sort, thank heaven ! 
plenty enough in our workshops. Mr. 
Church’s ‘* Pandora’ was as empty of 
meaning as is every Yankée-classic sub- 
ject this artist paints, but it had unu- 
sual grace as a composition, and was 
very pleasant in color. Pandora’s box 
was also well designed, but there was a 
needless monotony in the imps that were 
escaping from it. We will not criticise 
too harshly such a trifle, light as air, as 
this, but we know well that the Greeks 
and many a modern would have known 
how to strike a deeper note even amid 
ali this fancy and to have put a soul into 
this face of form and color. 

The landscapes, however, were the 
chief attraction of the exhibition. Here 
Winslow Homer made a strong impres- 
sion, but as always with parts of his 
compositions, not with his pictures as a 
whole. The water in ‘‘ The Ship’s Boat’’ 
was all force; the swing, the weight, 
the power of the waves was deeply felt 
and directly given, but the boat and the 
drowning men were an element of weak- 
ness, for the spectator saw that, so near a 
low shore of shelving rock in fair weath- 
er, sailors could not really be in danger. 
In the ‘‘ Scotch Mist’’ the whole scene 
was unreal, but the separate groups of 
women were worthy of full praise ; the 
two girls standing by the boat would 
make a charming bas-relief, and the way 
in which the water churned into foam 
was painted, was one of the most inspir- 
ing things, to our mind, in the exhibition. 

Homer Martin, too, has a half dozen drawings, 
all small in size, but with large motives and a treat- 
ment that makes each one individually interesting. 
Charles M. Dewey shows a clear advance in all his 
drawings, and can, if he will, make himself felt in 
future as a power in these galleries. His present 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PICTURE 


drawings show him escaped from the trammels of im- 
itation ; he has got rid of France and escaped from 
Mr. Murphy, and we see him here looking at nature 
with his own eyes and transcribing her lineaments 
with his own hand. 

Mr. Murphy, too, more than held his own on these 
walls, and sent better work 
than we have seen from him. 
He has an exceedingly deli- 
cate touch and a sensitive 
responsiveness to all spring- 
like and airy touches of na- 
ture’s hand. He, too, has 
smiled a farewell to Corot, 
but even in absence we can- 
not think he will ever quite 
forget the master from whom 
he had the beautiful style that 
does him so much honor. 

Two or three new names 
must not be passed by ; those 
of Ross Turner, Frank T. 
Lent and B. T. Fitz. Mr. 
Turner’s fine ‘‘ Venice’ drew 
immediate attention, and was 
sold on the first night, a fact 
we mention only because it 
shows that there is an occa- 
sional buyer who has the 
courage of his opinions. Mr. 
Turner’s ‘‘ White Study’’— 
why these Whistlerish affectations of title ?—has for 
subject a steamer painted white, moored to her wharf 
in Venice and seen broadside to the spectator. All 
the tones of the drawing are modified to this key-note, 
and water and sky and architecture and sail of boat : 





* To her whiteness, to her whiteness, 
19 


Shall be drawn, as to a brightness ! 





**CHRYSANTHEMUMS.” BY C. Y. TURNER. 


A few of these boat sails, dyed by the taste of Titian’s 
and Giorgione’s fishermen to ‘‘ hues as rich as moths 
from dusk cocoons,’’ and which the worse than bar- 
barism of modern municipal Venice has now forbid- 
den, glow softly behind the giant swan-like steamer, 
and touch the magic of the scene with an earthly glow. 


IN THE WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION, 


Mr. Lent’s little snow-piece is a well-composed, 
well-felt, poetic sketch. So slight a stroke as the 
lamp-post at the left shows an independence of con- 
vention, and the power to invent which are good cap- 
ital to start with. Mr. Lent is in the right track, if he 
is fairly represented by this drawing. And so is Mr. 





‘* MEASURING. THE GREAT ELM.”” BY J. WELLS CHAMPNEY. 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PICTURE IN THE WATER*COLOR EXHIBITION, 


Fitz, one of the small American group at Munich who 
make that city so pleasant to a countryman that he 
must find it hard not to be pleased with all those 
happy, serious, hard-working men do. Mr. Fitz is 
one of the youngest, and his small drawing here is 
only an indication, but it shows clearly enough the 
marks of training and observation, That it should be 
a bit Munichy and academic yet is also 
to be expected. In such a brief review 
as this, much must be passed over 
briefly; or left unnoticed. But there are 
several flower subjects here not to be 
neglected. Mrs, Stillman’s ‘“‘ Iris,’’ a 
strong decorative drawing, and _ the 
equally decorative and strong ‘“* In- 
cense,’’ ‘* Daffodils’’ and ‘‘ Hollyhocks”’ 
of Miss K. H. Greatorex—drawings full 
of mastery, but somehow wanting in the 
charm which we always find in Mrs. 
Stillman’s work—work which with all 
its individuality and sense of culture 
seems less learned and yet more lovable 
than the rest. 


Hughson Hawley’s ‘‘A Morning in 
Washington Market’’ is an interesting 
transcript of a bit of old New York, 
but is somewhat too architectural in 
treatment to be altogether satisfactory. 
If he would learn in what artistic quali- 
ties it falls short, let him study William 
Magrath’s ‘‘ La Grosse Horloge,’’ an 
admirable combination of clever com- 
position, good color, and faithful repro- 
duction of picturesque detail. In the 
same class as Magrath we should place 
F. Hopkinson Smith, whose reputation 
as a vigorous aquarellist will certainly 
not suffer by his work in this exhibition. 
His nine large drawings are not of equal 
interest, but the same cleverness, the 
same technical facility is observable in 
them all. ‘‘ The Brook’’—the most am- 
bitious work—is probably a composi- 
tion ; but no one would be surprised to 
learn that it is a literal study of nature. 
Henry Farrer, Samuel Colman and 
Thomas Moran have been almost as in- 
dustrious as Mr. Smith, and their work 
in their several styles is equally charac- 
teristic. Leon Moran and Percy Moran 
in manual dexterity are as clever as 
ever, but seem content to keep on re- 
producing their old models, 

We are closing with almost forgetting William 
M. Chase’s *‘ Here She Comes,’’ where all is to be 
liked except the too white sabots of the old salt who 
watches his boat dancing in to shore along the lovely 
Scheveningen Water. How alive the old salt is, and 
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how deep and flowing the water, and how with afew reclining upon clouds, with a huge moon beneath. toward the spectator. The whole picture was so 
strokes of the true painter's brush, the artist can As a study for a model inartistically posed the picture __ realistic as utterly to fall short of the artist’s intent. 


“* Dissolve us into ecstasies 
And bring all Holland to our eyes !”” 
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THE BOSTON ART CLUB EX- 
HIBITION. 





THE twenty-ninth exhibition of the 
Boston Art Club, which closed in 
February, was distinguished above 
those which have preceded it for five 
years past by a decidedly higher av- 
erage of excellence. The announce- eee 
ment that the club had appropriated 
a sum of money for the purchase 
of one or more paintings created an 
unusual interest. A jury appointed 
for the purpose bought three pictures, 
J. J. Enneking’s large landscape, a 
landscape by E. L. Smyth, and a 
landscape with cattle by C. F. Pierce. 
The selection was generally approved 
by the artists. It was not, however, 
readily understood by the public, for 
Mr. Enneking’s picture, an autumn 
scene, although strong and luminous 
in color, had so little detail that it 
failed to please those who were not 
‘**impressionists,’’ The same is true 
of Mr. Smyth’s summer landscape, 
an admirable picture, in which dark | 
greens predominate. It was too 
broadly treated to be popular. In 
Mr. Enneking’s the influence of 
George Fuller (whose studio is next 
to Mr. Enneking’s) was so evident 
as to be unpleasant. He seemed to 
have affected Mr. Fuller's peculiar 
mannerism—the hazy effect. Even 
the latter’s coloring had been care- 
tully studied, and but for Enneking’s 
well-known partiality for autumn 
subjects one might easily have credit- 
ed the picture to Mr. Fuller. Mr. 
Pierce’s painting would probably 
have received the popular vote. It 
was a beautifully painted summer 
landscape with cattle. The warm 
sunlight and cool transparent shad- 
ows were well expressed. There was 
no evident attempt at effect, but the 
color was truthful and the drawing of a ee ee ee 


the cattle excellent. Naturally these 


ONE AT A TIME.”” BY J. WILLIAM PATTISON, 





A majority of the small landscapes 
(mostly by New York artists) was 
well above the average. The ma- 
rines were few and none of them of 
much importance, BETA, 





AMERICAN ARTISTS IN PARTS. 


A GLIMPSE AT THE WORK THEY ARE 
PREPARING FOR THE SALON, 








THE American artists in Paris are 
all busily working at their pictures 
for the forthcoming Salon. D. R. 
Knight will send a scene of peasant 
life (three feet six by five feet) to be 
called ‘‘ Burning Weeds.”’ It repre- 
sents two peasant girls setting fire to 
a heap of rubbish, one blowing the 
fire while the other rakes up some 
moss with a fork. A small boy 
watches the scene with interest and 
another girl brings up an armful of 
weeds to add to the heap. In the 
background other peasants are dig- 
ging beneath a gray spring sky. Mr. 
Bridgman is finishing some Cairo 
scenes which he will send to the 
forthcoming exhibition of the Nation- 
al Academy of New York. He has 
on the easel an important work rep- 
resenting a dervish and a merchant 
bargaining over a horse in the court- 
yard of a sheikh at Cairo, a very in- 
teresting and bright-toned composi- 
tion which he also hoped to send to 
the National Academy. The artist, 
however, will not have time to finish 
this picture in time, and so the der- 
vish and the horse-dealer will figure 
at the Paris Salon, together with a 
life-size picture of a Jewish woman 
of Constantine kneeling down and 
washing in a pail, while her little son, 
dressed in a delicious blue costume, 
stands in front of her with his head 
downcast, his slate under his arm, 
and his heart swelling under some 
incident of school-life. This picture 
will be a harmony of delicate blue, 
rose and yellow costumes. F. M. 
Boggs passed last summer in Hol. 


three paintings were observed with some curiosity, but had merits ; for its color was good and the drawing land, where he did a heap of work, and developed a 
more real interest was taken in two still-life studies by and modelling of the upper part of the figure were sense of color which has hitherto been wanting in his 


S. E. Carl- 

sen, a por- 

trait of a lit- 

tle girl by 

Mrs. F. C. 

Houston, a 

portrait of a 

young man = 
by Robert 
Vonnoh,and 
two _— large 
figure pieces 
by Mrs. 
Frank B. 
Chadwick. 
These were 
the strong 
works of the 
collection, 
Mr. Fuller’s 
portrait of a 
young girl 
received at- ; 
tention — as i Tih Nyisaabte = 
any picture vo : 





of his always 
will in Bos- 
ton, but it GOING TO THE WEDDING, 


was not in DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PICTURE IN THE WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION, 


, 


BY T. DE THULSTRUP. 


his best vein. 





pictures, 
Recently 
Goupil &Co, 
organized a 
Boggs ex- 
hibition in 
their Lon- 
don gallery, 
and the 
English 
press spoke 
in terms of 
highapprov- 
al of some of 
the artist's 
pute Su 
French, and 
London stu- 
dies. The 
exhibition 
com prised 
forty oil stu- 
dies and fif- 
teen water- 
colors. At 
; present Mr. 
oe ... Boggs has 

in his studio 

a large pict- 

ure of Tra- 





One of the most talked-of pictures was Ernest W. well done. The lower extremities were badly out of falgar Square, London, giving all the movement and 
Longfellow’s ‘‘ Night.’’ It was a nude female figure drawing. One foot was uncomfortably projected animation of that vast centre, softened and harmo- 
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nized in the hazy light of a yellow November 
afternoon sky. In this picture he has caught the 
charm of the atmosphere of London almost as happily 
as J. de Nittis did in his famous picture of West- 


> 





‘“ THE SINGING-LESSON,"’ BY JAS. SYMINGTON. 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PICTURE IN THE WATER-COLOR EXHI- 
BITION, 


minster Bridge. The picture of Trafalgar Square is 
destined to figure on the walls of the London Royal 
Academy. At the Paris Salon Mr. Boggs will be 
represented by a large oil painting, the ‘‘Canal at 
Dordrecht,”’ 
with _deli- 
cious tones 


child to drink out of a cup formed of her hollowed 
hands. Walter F. Brown passed his summer at 
Isigny in Normandy, where he made some capital 
studies of sea and sky, boats, and the male and female 
fishing population of the place. Mr. Brown would do 
well to yield more completely to his taste for marine 
subjects. His Salon picture this year will be two 
fisherwomen out at sea in a boat, one at the oars and 
the other at the prow, casting a net, for at Isigny, it 
appears, the women go out to fish just as the men do ; a 
second Salon picture will probably be the market- place 
at Isigny, with the church 
and the village street full of 
figures seen in perspective. 
Henry Mosler will send to 
the Salon a Breton interior 
scene called ‘‘The Village 
Clockmaker’’ and “‘ Les der- 
niers Sacrements,’’ represent- 
ing a priest accompanied by 
two little boys clad in white 
surplices, just leaving a cot- 
tage where he has been ad- 
ministering extreme unction. 
Against the wall of the house 
a young girl kneels with 
hands clasped in despair. 
The background of the pic- 
ture is simply the gray walls 
of the house, the roofs of the 
adjoining buildings, and a 
bit of blue sky. The priest 
and the two boys are repre- 
sented coming down a flight 
of steps leading up to the cot- 
tage. This picture is any- 
thing but commonplace both 
in composition and execution. 
Walter Gay is at work on a 
nearly life-size picture to be called ‘‘ L’apprenti.’” In 
a blacksmith’s shop, brilliantly lighted by a big win- 
dow, through which we see a bit of soft green land- 
scape, an old smith explains the secrets of his craft to 
a little boy who is helping him at the vice. The pict- 
ure promises some clever effects of light. 

W. T. Dannat has painted a picture which I think 
will win the artist much praise. On the gray back- 
ground of a room lighted only by streaks of sunlight 
glaring in between the laths of a Venetian blind, we 
see, seated on a bench in the foreground, a man sing- 
ing ; beside him a girl playing the castanets ; behind 











bows. This picture, to be called ‘‘ L’Aragonese,"’ 1s 
very original and very clever, Mr. W. T. Dannat, it 
will be remembered, obtained an honorable mention 
at the last Salon for his ‘‘ Aragonese Smuggler,’ 
which was purchased by-the State. His first Salon pic- 
ture in 1882 was called ‘* Aprés la Messe,’’an interior 
with a number of figures seated round atable. Mr. 
Dannat, I may add, was born at New York... He has 
been in Europe since the age of eighteen. He spent 
some years in Germany studying architecture at first, 
and then working at painting under the guidance ot 
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*“CROSSING HILL PASTURE.”’ BY J, A. S. MONKS. 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PICTURE IN THE WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 


Mr. Duveneck. Then, after spending a year in Spain 
and thoroughly storing his mind with the appearance 
and habits of the Spaniards, he came to Paris in 1878, 
and began sericusly to study painting in the studio ot 
Munkacsy, whom he regards as his master. Mr. 
Dannat’s last picture makes me have a greater idea 
than ever of his artistic prospects. Mr. Sargent will 
exhibit a portrait of la belle Mme. Gautereau. Mr. 
Mowbray is travelling in Africa and will probably not 
exhibit this year. Alexander Harrison and his 
younger brother, whose boast it is to have no studio, 
so thorough is their cult of open air, are working at 

Pontaven 

(Finistére). 














of red house- 
roofs, quaint 
boats and 
barges,anda 
picturesque 
church ris- 
ing in the 
background 
against the 
gray sky; 
and by a 
large water- 
color repre- 
senting the 
**Entrance 
to the old 
Canal at 
Dord recht.’” 
Miss_ Eliza- 
beth Gard- 
ner has 
brought 
back from 
her summer 
holiday at 
Royat some 
studies of 
landscape 
and cottage 
interiors which will be utilized in two pictures of mod- 
ern subjects ; a cottage interior with a mother seated on 
a chair, a baby on her lap, another little one clinging 
around her knees, and a little bird flying in through 
the window ; and a second picture representing a 
woman kneeling down bya spring and giving her 








**MUDBOATS AT DORDRECHT.”’ BY C, A, PLATT. 


DRAWN FROM THE PICTURE IN THE WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 


her with his back turned a guitar-player, and standing 
against the wall altogether in shadow another guitar- 
player. The dresses are dark Aragonese costumes. 
The woman is dressed entirely in black except a 
crimson corsage, almost entirely concealed by a black 
fichu. On her skirt, too, there are a few crimson 





Birge Harri- 
son is now 
in America, 
and will 
probably not 
exhibit this 
year. Henry 
Bacon has 
two pictures 
ready, ‘*Who 
loves me fol- 
lows me,”’ a 
rustic maid 
in a farm- 
yard foliow- 
ed by a rosy 
pig, and 
**He will 
come back,”’ 
a scene on 
the beach at 
Etretat,a 
young girl 
whose lover 
has gone out 
with the fish- 
ing fleet, be- 
ing comfort- 





ed by an 
old woman. 
Charles Sprague Pearce will send a large landscape 
with two figures, one of which is an old beggar. The 
landscape was made last summer near Etaples in 
Pas de Calais, that weird, gray green country that 
Cazin and Jules Breton have rendered famous. 
PARIS, February 1, 1884. THEODORE CHILD. 
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THE ART ASSOCIATION EXHIBITION. 


DuRING the latter half of January the American 
Art Association put on exhibition a collection of one 
hundred and ten pictures by American artists, none 
of which had been shown to the public before. It was 
a ‘worthy successor tu the Clarke Collection, and must 
have made a very agreeable impression on the public, 
though owing,doubtless, to the bad state of the money 
market few pictures were sold. The most striking 
landscape was Arthur Quartley’s ‘‘ Summer Morning, 
Star Island, Isle of Shoals.’’ A very fine picture by 
whomever painted, and far in advance of anything 


se 


done before by the artist. It was a noble work every 
way—in composition, in color, and in painting. On 
the left, a giant promontory of syenite in full sunlight 
thrusts out from the shore, seamed with a vast rift out 
of which a million tempests have dragged down the 
trap-rock, block by block, and heaped it up at the 
base. Beyond and in front is the deep blue water on 











out, but the effect of the whole is most pleasing and 
refined.’ The picture, however, deserves much fuller 
recognition than this. It is safe to say that in the 
whole collection at Munich there were few that made 
more impression by their sincerity, harmony, and 
general skill in treatment than this picture, albeit the 
fault of youth and inexperience are evident enough in 
it. But the story is in the first place so well told that 
there is really no need whatever of a printed title, and 
this is in itself a great merit. Then, all the types 
are true and clearly made out; the lawyer, a first-rate 
study without a trace of Munich in him, though I fear 
his clerk cannot claim to be home-bred, and Iam glad 
of it, for I don’t like his sidelong eye, nor the expres- 
sion of his mercenary back, which tells a plain tale of 
a change of heart now that the tall handsome gir! 
standing by her widowed sister, hears that she is no 
longer rich. The mother is the only unsatisfactory 
figure ; she is too young and untried, but it is not 
easy to look at her for the sturdy handsome child at 
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which the general public could hardly have been pre- 
pared for. Here are two spirited works, by which the 
artist has pledged himself to the public, and which it 
is plain may be the starting points of still stronger 
work in the future. Everybody is delighted with the 
flowers, rich in form and color, and so lightly 
crowded in their not very interesting jar—metal or 
clay, which is it? The man's head, notwithstanding, 
looks down with a slightly supercilious smile, as if to 
say, ‘‘ Whenever you are ready to give me your atten- 
tion, I am ready to receive it.’"” And such a vigorous, 
lively head would be sure to receive attention were 
there a room tull of competitors ; but as it is there is 
no rival here but Mr, Stiefel’s ‘* Head.”’ 

There are only a few of the pictures in a room con- 
taining many other good works, of which perhaps the 
most striking are Millet’s ‘* Proserpina Gathering 
Twachtman’s ‘‘Study of New York 
Wharves,”’ Bolton-Jones’s ‘*‘ Late October,’’ Dewey’s 
‘* A November Day,”’ Bliss-Baker’s two landscapes, 


Flowers,”’ 





























‘¢A FLAW IN THE TITLE.’’ BY I, H, CALIGA, 





DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PAINTING IN THE AMERICAN ART EXHIBITION, 


which a fishing-fleet with its gull-like sails bears out 
to sea at the right, while a score of small boats rock 
on the dancing waves near the shore. On the water 
all is life and motion—seldom was water better painted 
—but the rocky cliff and the tranquil sky with its 
masses of fleecy cloud veiling the bright blue give the 
scene majesty and repose. Next in interest to Mr. 
Quartley’s picture was the work of a_ new artist, 
‘**Caliga,’’ the studio name of J. Harry Stiefel. Mr. 
Stiefel sent four pictures, two of which had been in 
the Exposition at Munich last summer, where they were 
much admired. Franz Pecht, in his excellent review 
of the American pictures in the Munich Exposition, 
published in the Allgemeine Zeitung, says of this 
artist; ‘‘I now come to the genre pictures, which 
represent scenes from distinctively American life, and 
are therefore highly interesting. Among these the 
first place belongs to Caliga’s ‘ A Flaw in the Will.’ 
A thoroughly genuine Yankee lawyer explains ‘ the 
flaw’ to the handsome young widow who consults 
him. Not only are the characters successfully worked 


her knee, with his brave look into the lawyer's kindly 
face, although he cannot comprehend all the trouble 
that is conveyed by this gentle voice, which to his 
mother and sister is the voice of fate, On the whole, 
[ do not remember a more interesting genre picture 
than this—one with a deeper meaning, of more gen- 
eral interest, or richer in study of character. It is, 
certainly, a very promising ‘‘ first appearance.’’ The 
same model for which the girl in this picture has stood 
appears again in a life-size three-quarter portrait, 
showing the young lady in a walking dress with a 
folded sunshade, and fastening her glove, the whole 
much to be praised for its simplicity, elegance, and 
truth of action. It would have been sufficient in itself 
to establish the artist’s reputation as a distinct and 
important individuality. 

No one will dispute, I think, C. Y. Turner’s claim 
to be considered a very important figure in this 


collection, for his ‘* Chrysanthemums,”’ and ‘‘ Head of 
a Man’’ show a power and askill that those who know 


him best may have suspected or even believed, but 


and the two by F. Appleton Brown—both of which are 
good ; but ‘* Early Autumn”’ shows in its light touch 
the more freedom, and escape from Hunt's tutelage 
or from that of Hunt’s tutors. Mr. Bristol's picture, 
‘* St. Joseph's River, Indiana,’’ shows this artist at his 
best, and Wadsworth Thompson's ‘* Market Place at 
Biskra”’ is good in spots, and not bad anywhere. S. J. 
Guy's ‘‘ Open your Mouth and Shut your Eyes’’ has 
a provoking title, for the only way in which a well- 
disposed critic can justify himself for obeying the 
first halt of the injunction is by diligently heeding the 
latter half. Before such drawing and such color, I 
prefer to shut my eyes and say nothing. George 
Inness has a landscape in the latter vein, but with 
real sunlight in it making itself felt through a veil of 
mist. On the whole, this collection, taken in connec- 
tion with that of Mr. Clarke, sets one to thinking 
whether, after all, there may not be some good to be 
got out of the absurd and narrow-minded legislation 
that threatens to shut out the works of foreign 
artists from this country. May it not result in forcing 


. 
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us to look more closely into the condition of our own 
art, and may it not impel our artists to make more 
vigorous efforts to keep the field so ignorantly cleared 
for them? cs, 





THE BROOKLYN BARTHOLDI LOAN EXHIBI- 
TION. 





WHETHER or no the Bartholdi statue of Liberty be 
a desirable thing in itself, it is certain that the 
struggle in which we are now engaged to pay for its 
pedestal is turning out a good thing for the general 
public. It has already given us the New York Loan 
Exhibition, which offered to thousands of peopie the 
sight of beautiful things else hidden in the cabinets 
and jewel-boxes of the rich; and for those who had 
eyes to see, it spread a feast of pictures such as, in 
Paris or London, would have rejoiced the world of 
artists and amateurs, albeit there were many who 
found the art in these pictures too artistic by half for 
their cordial enjoyment. But if, for what may be 
called practical purposes, it may be conceded that the 
New York Exhibition was made up too exclusively 
with a view to pleasing artists, no such objection 
could have been urged against the Brooklyn Exhibi- 
tion. Here was spread a bountiful table of Rous- 
seaus, Diazes, Corots, Millets, Duprés, Fromentins, 
and these piéces de résistance were garnished with 
Bouguereau syllabus, Merle ices, bonbons of Béraud, 
Firmin-Gérard, and Boldini, with, for the waiters, a 
good supply of Defregger, Mosler, Knaus, Kaem- 
merer, and Max. But, indeed, these names by no 
means exhaust the variety of the collection, which in- 
cluded, beside, a score of well-known names, several 
good works by American artists, so that it was hard, 
if any reasonable taste went away altogether unsatis- 
fied. 

It is inevitable that in any collection the pictures 
most sought after by the general public should be 
those which, for lack of a better term, we call figure- 
subjects. And the Brooklyn Exhibition owed a good 
deal of its success to the judicious mingling of figure- 
subjects and landscapes, with, in spite of the ex- 
ceptionally large number of French landscapes, a 
decided leaning to the side of figure-subjects. There 
was always a group of delighted women about 
Firmin-Gérard’s ‘‘ The Godmother’s Garden,” and 
as a first-rate specimen of the skill of a very skilful 
artist the picture deserved all the admiration it ex- 
cited. But to show how unthinkingly people of in- 
telligence will sometimes look at a picture, I may 
record a conversation between two ladies, overheard 
by me while standing before this particular work. 

First speaker: ‘‘ Oh, what a beautiful picture ! 
How well it is painted! Just look at those dresses ! 
Did you ever see materials better done? Those silks ! 
That velvet! And the little girl’s coat! Look at the 
swan’s-down, will you !”’ 

Second speaker: ‘‘ Yes, indeed, it is beautifully 
painted! But, don’t you think the dresses are rather 
heavy for summer? Silks, and velvets, and swan’s- 
down in the summer, aud out of doors !’’ 

First speaker: ‘‘ Oh, I didn’t think of that. Yes, I 
wonder the artist didn’t see what a mistake he was 
making! It is summer, of course, for there are the 
flowers !’’ 

Second speaker: ‘‘Oh, certainly it is summer, 
Don’t you see the leaves on the trees ?”’ 


First speaker: ‘‘ Yes, you are right. It is beauti-, 


fully painted, but he might have made the dresses 
more summery !” 

And the fair critics passed on, having, in this un- 
ceremonious way, dismissed a picture in which two 
ladies with a little girl are in the garden of a chateau 
on the edge of a park whose trees are nearly stripped 
of their foliage by the autumn wind, while a shrub in 
the foreground boasts still a few leaves that flutter 
about its branches like birds that are hastening to be 
gone. And the godmother is culling with a generous 
hand a bouquet of chrysanthemums from a border 
filled with this flower, the symbol, with the Japanese, 
of friendship, because it only blooms when summer 
and prosperity are fled. It is strange how people of 
sense and intelligence can look at a picture with so 
plainly told a story as this, and mistake it. But no 
one can have haunted picture-galleries long without 
encountering many such incidents. 

The large Defregger here gives much pleasure, and, 
indeed, it would not be easy to find a better example 


of the artist. This is a picture far superior to the one 
bdught by the Bavarian Government at the recent Ex- 
position in Munich, and destined to be placed in the 
new Pinacothek. There is small art and less tech- 
nic skill in, Defregger ; but, like our own J. G, Brown, 
he has learned to play the one-finger waltz with great 
dexterity and popularity, and the hearty animal side 
of the German and Tyrolese peasant was never better 
hit off than it is in such pieces as this. He has a 
healthy sympathy with these people, and enjoys their 
company ; and without caricaturing them or making 
them a hair better or worse than they really are, con- 
trives to make us like them, too, and well content 
while the thunderstorm lasts to take shelter in the 
dance-hall with them and watch their doings. It is 
true that after one has seen fifty Defreggers he begins 
to wonder whether nature could not try her hand at 
another sort of peasant, even while admitting that 
these are excellent of their kind. 

Henry Mosler is an American artist—so Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer tells us in those clear, well-written notes of 
hers that give so solid a value to the catalogue of the 
exhibition—but it is not written on his picture here. 
This is a scene from French peasant life. The dried- 
up, sordid parents of the young couple who are amus- 
ing themselves with bovine chat in the corner are 


. engaged in an eager chaffer over the money that shall 


be put down by either side to clinch the barter of 
these tough youngsters. Mr. Mosler tells the dis- 
agreeable story as well as Defregger could tell it, but 
I do not see that he holds out the promise of a good 





** CRADLE SONG.” 


FROM A WATER-COLOR DRAWING BY FERD, LAUFBERGER. 


painter as well as of a good story-teller. On the con- 
trary, I call this very poor painting, while giving all 
assent to the claim made for it as a clear and vigor- 
ous piece of dramatic work. But, since the great 
Dutch painters, the Terburgs and the Jan Steens, 
showed the way to unite clear and dramatic story- 
telling with the most beautiful painting in the world, 
1 cannot see why we should be called on to accept the 
story-telling without the painting. 

The picture by Harry Jochmus, a little eighteenth 
century boy making his first essay in drawing under 
the eye of his master, is remarkable as a study of ex- 
pression ; the thoughts both of the boy and his master 
are as clearly to be read in their faces as if they were 
written in a book. As a study of expression and 
character, this picture carries us a stage higher than 
either Defregger or Mosler ; but the execution is hard 
and unsympathetic, though painstaking. There is no 
pleasure here, any more than in the other pictures, in 
looking at things for their own sake. But, if the 
visitor had turned from these to ‘‘ Churning,’’ by 
Salmson, he would, I think, have admitted that there 
was good painting—so far, that is, as there can be 
good painting without color, and that it was a positive 
pleasure to look at certain parts of the picture for 
their own sake—the window, with its not very clean 
muslin curtains, through which the dull light passed 
so softly ; the potatoes that lay so lightly heaped and 
yet with a full sense of their weight in the bin ; and 
the basket of apples onthe huche or bakut, the 
wooden chest in which, from of old, the French 
peasant keeps his bread; the sense of air in the 


room, so that we saw all around the figure of the 
woman churning, with the responsive action of her 
jaw and hand ;—all these points taken together make 
a whole which constitute a picture in the true sense of 
the term, though there may still be allowed wanting a 
certain indefinable inner sentiment such as Millet 
would have given, as he so often gave it, to his peas- 
ants engaged in similar acts of domestic drudgery. 

Mr. Gaugengigl’s work, of which there were two 
good examples, excited much interest, both among 
artists and laymen. This artist’s work has suffered 
by the want of tact of those who brought it to the 
notice of our public. It was to have been hoped that 
the day was past when people would fly into a passion 
with the newspapers, and accuse the critics of 
mendacity and conspiracy, because the question was 
civilly raised as to whether the goods so intemperately 
bragged would wash. Had Mr. Gaugengigl’s pictures 
been simply put on exhibition as they are here, for 
example, or, even without the advantage that is given 
them by its being known that they belong to so careful 
a buyer and so distinguished an amateur as George 
I. Seney, they could not have failed to attract atten- 
tion, because they have many distinguished qualities, 
and the man who painted them is plainly in earnest. 
But too much by far was claimed for Mr. Gaugengigl, 
and a prejudice was not unnaturally excited against 
his claims by their very extravagance, an extrava- 
gance for which I, for one, am persuaded the artist 
was not to blame. But another, and a better, reason 
for the cold reception given to these pictures lay in 
the pictures themselves. We have seen too many 
masterpieces in this style, too many Meissoniers, 
Fichels, Chavets, to be astonished at the work ofa 
pupil, however clever. A picture by Fichel, and, 
though a good one, not one of his best, hung in this 
exhibition directly over one of Mr. Gaugengigl’s, and 
it did not need much study to see that though Fichel's 
art knows very well how to conceal the art, yet the art 
is there, and that it is plain Mr. Gaugengig] has much 
to do, and far to go, before he can attain to the ease 
and sureness of the Frenchman. Just the man at the 
right, in Fichel’s picture, breaking eggs into a bowl 
to make an omelette, was worth all Mr. Gaugengig!'s 
satin skirts put together. Fichel's work is built from 
the bottom up. Mr. Gaugengigl’s work is, as yet, 
wholly on the surface. It is skilful, it is painstaking, 
it is inoffensive in taste, and its subjects have the 
advantage, as companions for a fashionable drawing- 
rocm, that they never excite the shadow of an emo- 
tion, nor give rise to any thought whatever. Waved 
before the face of beauty on a fan, or, were wea 
generation of snuff-takers, given to the nose of popin- 
jays in their amber snuff-boxes and ta’en away again, 
they would fulfil all their intellectual destiny. But, 
such skill as Mr. Gaugengigl is possessed of is not 
likely to run to waste forever on subjects so unin_ 
teresting as these. He has a delicate touch, a sure 
hand, and a refined mind ; why cannot gifts like these 
be applied to subjects capable of interesting the world 
of living men and women? Even a Fichel and 
Meissonier waste their time on these men of the 
eighteenth century ; but, then, Fichel and Meissonier 
are Frenchmen, and these are their ancestors. Mr. 
Gaugengigl is, or is called, an American, and, as 
such, he neither knows anything genuine about these 
Frenchmen he is so fond of painting, nor can feel-any 
real sympathy with them or theirways. Yet no great 
painter ever became great without both knowledge 
and sympathy. 

Another American, D. R. Knight, was seen here in 
an excellent picture, ‘‘ Hay-makers at Rest,’’ which 
only needed color to be altogether satisfactory. | 
have often wondered why we do not hear more of this 
artist ; but I suppose it is because, like many another 
American, he is virtually expatriated, and finds his 
subjects where he lives, and his picutre-buyers where 
he makes his pictures. Yet his art is so straightfor- 
ward, and his themes so of his own time and place, 
that it is a pity he could not have found his subjects 
on his native soil. Hard lot, that makes life pleasant 
and easy away from one’s own country! A hard lot 
and an exceptional one, because every other country 
under heaven but our own loves and employs its own 
artists, and yet no one can justly reproach any Amerti- 
can who determines to live and paint abroad. 

Mr. Ulrich tries his hand at painting what he sees, 
and with such success that I am sure if he could spend 
one summer in Holland, and live on nothing but Ter- 
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burgs and Jan Steens—delicious, soul-satisfying food 
and to be had in plenty for the asking, he would see 
the way to add that softness and ease to his painting 
which is all it wants to make its truth enjoyed, to give 
itcharm. For it is charm that his pictures lack ; 
they have skill, intellectual observation, the art in 
them is good of its kind, but we do not yet love them. 
And pictures were meant to love. I often think of two 
sayings—one, of a famous and great artist, ‘the other, 
of a simple-hearted man and poor king. Said Meis- 
sonier, speaking of Turner, ‘‘ Here is plenty of poetry, 
and no painting."’ Said Louis XVI. to Madame Le 
Brun: ‘‘I know nothing about painting, but you 
make me love it.’’ It is because Meissonier’s pictures 
have plenty of painting but no poetry that they cannot 
live. And it is because Turner has poetry that he 
lives in spite of his bad painting. 

But there are painters in plenty who have both the 
art and the charm, and it is for this that we love Ter- 
burg’s girl in that picture in the Treppenhuis at Am- 
sterdam, of which Goethe has recorded his admira- 
tion, of whose face we know no more than we do of 
the other side of the moon. We are more interested 
in her than we can ever be in a whole harem of Bou- 
gereau’s insipidities or Cabanel’s green-sickness girls. 
And it is tor this that we would not exchange the 
head of a lady by Alfred Stevens, shown here, for an 
acre of Gérome’s ‘* Bashi-Bazouks,”’ though this be in 
its way a first-rate specimen of the artist’s skill. 
There are other good painters here not fairly repre- 
sented—Domingo, I was about to say, remembering 
his large group of soldiers playing at cards, and for- 
getting his little head of a rural deputy with its spark- 
ling life under its shaggy coat. Not but that some 
equal life may be seen in some of the guardsmen’s 
heads, but the effect of the whole canvas is thin and 
metallic. 

Feyen-Perrin, too, a delightful painter, at times, 
was not here at his best, with his oyster-women a-la- 
Raphael, though the distance with its groups was 
worthy of his fine hand, and there was a frankness in 
his way of using his studies of Raphael in this way 
that did him credit. Jean Béraud, the painter of 
salons, was not seen to much advantage in the open 
air, but the naturalness of his attitudes and action 
never forsakes him ; he reminds me of our own Eakins 
in the certainty with which he seizes the very form and 
pressure of the time. But, Mr. Eakins has the advan- 
tage in the variety of his models. Yet in the picture 
by Béraud the visitor could not fail to note the differ- 
ence in character of these persons going*to and fro on 
the Pont des Arts—members of the Institute, cabmen, 
ouvriers, and the pretty girl who gives life and grace 
to the hour. All is true and delicately touched, but 
Béraud has done more interesting things. Let me 
note, in passing, a landscape by Munthe, hung high 
but not untavorably seen—a red sunset struggling 
through rifts of heavy clouds in a gray sky, and re- 
flected in the pools of melting snow in the trampled 
road. This was one of the best landscapes in the ex- 
hibition. 

I have said nothing thus far of the French land- 
scapes, by Rousseau, by Diaz, by Dupré, by Corot, by 
Fromentin, that so abounded in this collection. Ido 
not remember that I ever before saw so many together 
in any one place. I have preferred to speak of the 
works of artists less known, and about whom less has 
been said, and I will confess, too, that I have not 
found these artists so interesting as, no doubt, I 
ought to have done. Diaz is not an artist of whom 
one can with pleasure or profit see very much at one 
time, and twenty-two of his canvases I have found too 
much. He is, it is true, essentially a picture-maker, 
but he works so evidently after a receipt, and shows 
so little observation, and so little variety, that it is 
seldom we carry away a distinct impression of any 
picture. And yet, with all his picture-making, he is 
not always pictorial. His large landscapes often 
make only a heavy blot upon the wall, for he so sel- 
dom balances and relieves the masses of his foliage 
with masses of sky. Rousseau, on the other hand, is 
{ull of observation and of variety, and was well seen 
in Brooklyn, albeit some of the pictures most impor- 
tant in size were of little intrinsic value, and of no 
value at all as representing the talent of the artist. 
Among the smaller Rousseaus, I liked best one with- 
out a number, a red sun struggling through a dense 
forest, and reflected here and there in straggling pools 
in the foreground and middle distance. There were 





one or two reasonable Duprés in the exhibition, but 
the impossible ship battling with a fancy sea beneath 
a sky of pure invention was not among them. Sucha 
composition as this would pass muster on a Chinese 
dinner-plate, but it was not to be allowed because 


Dupré painted it. CLARENCE COOK. 





PARIS NOTES. 





THE opening ot the Manet Exhibition at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts was a phenomenal success from the 
point of view of numbers and curiosity. More than 
8000 people came on the opening day, and the crowd 
was so dense that the visitors were only admitted in 
s uads. Such an event has never been known before 
in the annals of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. This 
phenomenon is to be explained by the fact that 
Manet'’s friends have made a tremendous fuss about 
the whole affair, advertised it, had it puffed in the 
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‘*THE GREEK SLAVE.’’ BY HIRAM POWERS. 


IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 


papers, and even published books about it. This ex- 
cessive admiration and this attempt to do violence to 
the admiration of others will do Manet’s memory no 
good ; on the contrary. Furthermore the organizers 
of the exhibition would have been wiser if they had 
made a selection of Manet’s works instead of hanging 
up the whole of the contents of his studio. Now, 
after all said and done, and now that the French 
artists and the enlightened public, too, for that matter, 
recognize that Manet was not a mere charlatan or a 
lunatic, we come inevitably to this conclusion : Manet 
is interesting not so much for his own work, which is 
almost always unsatisfactory, insufficient in execution, 
and full of technical shortcomings, but for the in- 
fluence that he exercised on his young contemporaries, 
for his striking sincerity and truthfulness of observa- 
tion as regards tone and color. 

MM. Géréme, Carolus Duran, Boulanger, Baudry, 
Duez, Roll, Guillaumet, Lansyer and other French 
artists have addressed a petition to the Senate calling 
attention to the fraud and counterfeiting of French 
objects of art, and demanding the immediate dis- 





cussion of M. Bardoux’s proposition relative to the 
question of artistic property. On the other hand, the 
Société libre des Artistes have chosen out of their 
committee of ninety a sub-committee charged with 
studying the means of creating an agency destined to 
watch over and collect the artists’ dues on reproduc- 
tions and sales made by publishers and dealers in 
prints, engravings, bronzes, terra-cottas, photographs, 
etc., and, in short, to do for the painters what the 
Société des Gens de Lettres and the Société des 
Auteurs Dramatiques does for the literary men. 

. The regulations tor the next triennial Salon have 
been published. The exhibition will be held from 
May Ist to June 15th, 1886, in the Palais de 1'Indus- 
trie, and will be open to the works of French and 
foreign artists, which have not figured at the annual 
exhibitions anterior to 1878, at the universal exhibitions 
and at the National Salon of 1883. The number of 
works that each artist can offer is unlimited. 

The situation of miniature painting at the present 
day is curious, Thereis no lack of painters of talent, 
only miniatures are not a la mode except as bibelots. 
The consequence is that the talent of the modern 
miniaturists is devoted almost exclusively to the pro- 
duction of pseudo-antique miniatures, either direct 
copies or else compositions in the old style. All the 
great miniaturists of the last century, Blarenberghe, 
Hall, Cosway, Dumont, Heinsius, Charlier, Augustin, 
Fragonard, Verrin, have been copied and imitated 
with such success that the very copyists themselves 
sometimes cannot say for certain which is the copy 
and which the model. There is hardly a collection of 
miniatures where some of these copies and imitations 
are not to be found, It is curious to remark that in 
less than three weeks after the opening of the Exposi- 
tion of the Eighteenth Century in Paris at the end of 
last year, an exhibition in which were several remark- 
able collections of miniatures containing works of sev- 
eral artists hitherto comparatively unknown, the Paris 
dealers were provided with a sufficient stock of choice 
works of the hitherto unknown artists in question, 
doubtless copied or inspired from the works exhibited 
in the Exposition of the Eighteenth Century. 

M. Bouguereau’s Salon picture, if finished in time, 
will be a-big canvas representing the ‘‘ Birth of Bac- 
chus”’ and containing some twenty figures. 

M. Gustave Jacquet is devoting himself almost ex- 
clusively to portrait painting, and his models are the 
most high-nosed ladies of the noble faubourg or of 
the world of finance—Mme, de Courval, Mme. Gustave 
de Rothschild and the Vicomtesse Greffuhle. These 
ladies are being painted in ball dress of the epoch of 
Henri II. or of Louis XV. Another noble and fash- 
ionable lady, the Vicomtesse de Gilly, has had her por- 
trait painted by Saint Pierre in a costume Anne of 
Austria. Costume portraits threaten to become altoe 
gether a la mode. 

PaRIs, January 26, 1884. 7. G 





“THE GREEK SLAVE” 





THE familiar marble statue of ‘‘ The Greek Slave,’’ 
by Hiram Powers, at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
is to be sold. It is not generally known, we believe, 
that it was the property of the late Honorable E, W. 
Stoughton, United States Minister to Russia. Powers 
made five replicas from the original work, which was 
finished in Florence in 1843. The first, sold to Cap- 
tain Grant, was taken to England, and is now in the 
gallery of the Duke of Cleveland ; the second, which 
in 1847 was exhibited in New York and attracted 
great attention, is now in the Corcoran Gallery in 
Washington ; the Earl of Dudley owns the third ; 
Prince Demidoff owned the fourth, and at his death it 
was bought by the late A. T. Stewart for $11,000. 
The fifth, and the last replica, is that now in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, for which Mrs. Stoughton has 
commissioned Mr. John Chadwick to find a buyer, 
Powers thought this one the best of the six, and in 
making the slave’s chain with the Grecian or rectan- 
gular link instead ot the round Roman link, he gave 
it a final touch which distinguished it from the others. 
It is too late now to criticise so well known a work as 
this of Hiram Powers, which is undoubtedly that upon 
which his reputation is best established. It is not too 
much to say, however, that no work of sculpture by 
an American, before or since, has attracted so much 
attention at home or abroad, 
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PROPRIETY IN NEEDLEWORK DECORATION. 





REVIEW of the past year 
with regard to the art 
of decorative needlework 
would not seem to give 
any color to the statement 
sometimes made that the 
revival of this branch of 
art has only been a fashion, 
and is already beginning 
to fall off. So far from that 
being the case, there is 
abundant evidence that it is increasing in favor every 
day, and that truer taste is beginning to prevail among 
the general public. This is, of course, not the case 





two flourishing branches in Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
while since the Philadelphia Exhibition in 1876, when 
the exhibits of the Royal School introduced the revived 
art to America, there have grown up schools in New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco—all managed by certificated teachers from the 
London School, besides numerous other decorative 
art societies which have included needlework in their 
prospectus. 

There are not wanting signs, however, that among 
some of these societies it has never been treated as a 
real branch of art at all, and has scarcely risen above 
the providing of ‘‘ fancy work,’’ which simply means 
a perpetual effort to produce something new and 
startling to attract the butterfly public. When this is 
the highest effort of the producer it is needless to say 


black velvet and applied to a crimson ground ; special 
reference was made to the cleverness with whicha 
white button with a black head in the centre had been 
manipulated so as to represent the eye of the living 
animal! It is not given to many art exhibitions to 
fall so low as this, but it is only a very little farther 
down the hill than the stuck-on petals of flowers, or 
the introduction of real rabbit-skin on the animals in- 
tended to be represented on some curtains sent with 
all good faith to the last Paris Exhibition. 

I propose in this and some future letters to draw 
attention to good specimens of decorative needlework, 
in the hope that ladies who are fond of embroidery 
may exercise their technical skill on work of which 
they will never need to feel ashamed if criticised by 
an artist. Perhaps of all forms of decorative needle- 
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SITTING-ROOM AT MUNICH IN THE STYLE OF THE GERMAN RENAISSANCE (ABOUT 1590 TO 1620). 


only with regard to decorative needlework. In Eng- 
land there has been within the last few years a de- 
cided advance in true art principles, but in no branch 
has the improvement been more marked than in this, 
which in the earlier part of this century was in a truly 
deplorable condition—art, sense, and beauty, either 
in coloring or design, being conspicuous by their 
absence from what was then known simply as “‘ fancy 
work,” or, in other words, a pastime for idle women. 

The founding of the Royal School of Art Needle- 
work, which only reached its eleventh anniversary in 
November of last year, was the first initiation of the 
movement. Since then the taste for embroidery has 
spread so rapidly throughout the country that -hun- 
dreds of small societies have sprung up in addition to 
the agencies of the school in the provinces and the 


that there is nothing too ugly or too much at variance 
with all canons of art to find a place, and it is not sur- 
prising to hear of wonderful pieces of so-called 
‘‘ artistic’? needlework, in which representations of 
flowers in relief are executed in pieces of velvet or 
silk, sewn on exactly to copy the natural petal. While 
the first principles of decorative art are thus mis- 
understood, and clever technical imitations 
seriously noticed as being ot merit, it is useless to ex- 
pect amateurs to draw the line for themselves, and to 
discover the difference that lies between true decora- 
tion executed in needlework and mere clap-trap fancy 
work. I remember reading, not long ago, a notice 


are 


of a local art exhibition, in which attention was quite 
seriously drawn to the beautiful execution of a cushion, 
the decoration of which consisted of a cat cut out in 





work the most effective and at the same time the most 
artistic is that which is executed on linen or silk, with 
in. A design should be 
chosen which covers the ground well and evenly. No 
spaces ‘‘ to let’’ must be found in it—no weedy-look- 
ing stalks supporting flowers obviously too heavy for 
them. If scrolls are introduced in the Renaissance 
style they must bear a proper proportion to the rest of 
the design, and neither crush it with their weight— 
reminding one of the fabled mountain delivered of a 
mouse—nor be drawn so weak and feeble that one 
feels instinctively that the leaves and flowers must 
sooner or later break away from it altogether. There 
must be no vases holding groups of flowers which 
could not possibly get into them—except by supposing 
them to be stalkless and miraculously supported in the 


the background darned 
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a CREEPER.” BY HENRY BALDWIN. 


ENT, SEE PAGE 100) 
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air—and no flowering design springing from nothing 
and ending nowhere in particular. Common-sense 
and a little study of proportion which is open to every 
one, will always guide an amateur in the production 
of good work. 

Having outlined the whole of the design with stem- 
stitch, the background may be begun. It should be 
darned with crewel or about two strands of filoselle. 
The length of the stitches taken in darning must be 
as even as possible, or the effect will be ragged and 
uneven. It may be lightly or heavily worked, accord- 
ing to the taste of the worker, but the great thing to 
aim at The 
material on which the work is done is generally a 


is evenness and accuracy of line. 
sufficient guide ; but, if necessary, 

pencil lines may be drawn with a 

ruler as a help. 
may then be worked up to any ex- 
tent. Solid pieces of embroidery in 
satin-stitch or long and short-stitch 
or French knots are very effective. 


The design itself 


There are many honeycomb or lace 
backgrounds which may be used in 
the same way as darning ; but they 
are not so satisfactory or artistic. A 
very beautiful effect may also be pro- 
duced by varying the colors of the 
background, and letting them blend 
one into another. A specimen now 
on view at South Kensington has a 
background darned on linen in yel- 
low, shading to orange and red, 
which has all the beauty of a sunset 
effect. When this is done the grad- 
uation of the colors must be very 
delicate, and no hard lines must be 
left in the darning ; one shade should 
run up into another, so as to pro- ’ 
duce a general effect of blending. 

The advantage of this work is that 
it may be done 
in the hand, 
which to the 


all appreciation of the softer tints surrounding it. 
Neither are great varieties of pattern desirable ; a 
building painted with half a dozen weli-grouped de- 
signs will look better than one upon which a com- 
plicated and incongruous medley of *‘ stencils’’ has 
been used. 

Stencilling is applied to the decoration of churches, 
public buildings, and private houses, and it is worked 
either in water or oil colors. The cost of water-color 
stencilling is trifling, as powder colors, size and 
water are all that are used, and it can be applied 
much more easily and quickly than oils ; therefore it is 


generally used in decorating those parts of a building 
which are not likely to be rubbed against. 


Its one 
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amateur is al- 
Ways an at- 
traction, It is 
suitable for 
cushions, cur- 


tain borders, 





and bed- 


spreads, but 








not for chair 





seats, as the 
rubbing of 
the grounding 





silk would 


soon make 
them look 
shabby. Any 


well - covered 
‘*all-over” de- 
sign is suita- 
ble. In choos- 
ing one should 


bear in mind 














always the 

















size of the 
spaces which 


are to be cov- 





Zz 





ered by the 
grounding, 
The 
these are and 


smaller 
the more ev- 


enly balanced the better the general effect will be. 
LONDON, January 25, 1884. ARACHNE, 


STENCIL DECORATION. 





THE mere manual part of rubbing color through the 
holes cut or ‘‘ stencilled " through a sheet of tough 
paper is mechanical, but the arrangement of that 
color, so as to be artistic, raises the work to an art. 
For a really successful painting, no one part of any of 
the various patterns should attract the eye to the ex- 
clusion of the rest; one part of a design may be 
brighter than another, to bring that portion forward, 
and thus assist the design, but never so as to exclude 


EXAMPLES OF MQDERN ENGLISH WORK, 





en\\s 


MANTELPIECES AND HANGING CABINET. 


fault is a want of durability, which is noticeable as 
soon as it is subject to pressure or damp from the 
heated atmosphere of a room—the color, not being 
fixed in a substance that resists water, becomes dis- 
solved and runs away. Oil color, though more ex- 
durable, and will resist 
atmospheric damp or pressure ; it is, however, affect- 


pensive, is more always 
ed by internal damp, such as comes out from stone or 
brick not properly dried, the moisture from the wall 
forcing itself through the oil color and carrying the 
color with it in flakes. Oil colors are used after a 
wall has been plastered and ‘‘ stopped ’’ with a coat- 
ing of glue size, for the lower parts of halls, sitting- 
rooms, and churches, and also where the decoration 
is required to be brilliant in color, as deeper and 
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richer tints are obtained by the use of oils than with 
water colors. 

The following materials are required for water- 
stencilling : Colors in 
brushes, stencil knife, mahlstick, J square, foot rule, 
earthen pots of various sizes, string and lead weight, 


color powder, size, stencil 


knotting varnish, stencil patterns, and gilder's req- 
To these are added, in oil-color stencilling, 
oil, japanner’s gold size, turpentine, anil 


uisites. 
linseed 
patent driers, 
from any oil-and-color dealer, but must be 
and finely ground, or, when mixed, they will be 
lumpy. The brushes made expressly tor the work 
are short, thick-handled, and with strong hairs cut 
A few ordinary 


The powder colors can be obtained 
well 


straight at the end. 
sable brushes are necessary to work 
in fine parts of the patterns. The 
foot rule, T square, and lead are 
required to mark out accurately up- 
on the wall guiding ‘lines, either hori- 
zontal, perpendicular, or slanting, 
before the pattern is applied, as un- 
less these details are perfect the best 








design will fail. 

The stencil plates or patterns are 
made either of thin tin or cartridge 
The latter is the best mate- 
rial for an not so 
heavy to hold in the hand, and, when 


paper. 
amateur; it is 
varnish, is 


with knotting 


The plates are bought 


covered 
very durable. 
ready cut out, or made as follows: 
Take a piece of strong cartridge pa- 
per, eighteen inches long and twelve 
inches wide (the width depends upon 
the width of the design), and upon 
this draw the design ; leave an inch 
margin round it, and remember that 
drawn 





the parts between the lines 
are those that are to be cut away, 
and_ through 
which the 
paint is rub- 


bed on to the 





wall. Exam- 








ine carefully 
every detail of 





the pattern, 
noting if, 
when cut, any 
part of it that 
should remain 





will become 











FROM THE LONDON FURNITURE GAZETTE, 


detached from 
want of a sup- 
port, and 
where this oc- 
make 
what are call- 





curs 


ed ** tags,”” 
i.e., leave thin 
strips of paper 
across the cut- 
out parts, so 
as to support 
the _ portion 
likely to fall 
out by attach- 
ing it to a 
solid part. 
Never cut out 
any pattern 
until these 
““tags’’ have 
been markea out, as should a portion of the design 
become detached the pattern is useless. 
siastical and conventional designs these tag-lines are 
frequently left and not painted out when the work is 














In eccle- 


finished, as they convey a certain stiffness to the 
design that suits the intention of the work, but in 
ordinary patterns they are painted over after, the 
stencil plate has been removed. If the design cannot 
be completed in the length of one stencil plate, con- 
tinue it upon a second, which so arrange that some of 
the pattern upon the last part of the first plate is re- 
peated on the first part of the second, so that all diffi- 
culty of joining the two is obviated. Prepare several 
plates of the same design, as they become wet after 
use, and require to be left fora time to dry. To cut 
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out the pattern: Lay it 
upon a sheet of glass, 
and cut away the parts 
between the lines with a 
stencil knife, which is a 
short, sharp, two-edged 
blade let into a strong 
handle, and then cover 
the cartridge paper with 
a coating of knotting 
varnish. 

The wall to be sten- 
cilled requires to be ex- 
amined before commenc- 
ing the work. Should it 
be of smooth plaster, 
there will be no difficul- 
ty in the matter, a brick 
wall covered with plaster 
being the best founda- 
tion for either oil or wa- 
ter stencilling. Should 
it be of unplastered stone 
or brick, melt a suffi- 
cient quantity of patent 
size in a saucepan, with 
twice its quantity of wa- 
ter, and brush this over 
the wall for water-color 
stencilling ; but for oil- 
color stencilling employ 
a regular workman to 
prepare the surface of 
the wall, as several coats 
of paint are necessary. 

The white plaster is 
not a good ground color 
for any kind of painting ; 
therefore mend _ with 
plaster of Paris any por- 
tion of it that is not 
smooth, and then brush 
it over with a mixture 
made of a pound of glue 
dissolved in a gallon of 
hot water, and thickened 
with red lead and patent 
driers. While this is dry- 
ing put into a bucket 
three pounds of gilder’s 
whitening, cover it with 
water, and leave until 
broken up; then pour off 
the water and stir with 
a thick stick. Melt in 
another vessel some pat- 
ent size, stain it well 
with a powder color ot 
the tint the ground is to 
be, pour this upon the 
whitening and mix it 
well in, then strain be- 
fore it is at all cold. The 
tint will dry rather light- 
er than when first mixed ; 
therefore allow for this, 
and also endeavor to mix 
enough for the whole 
wall at one time, as it is 
difficult to match the col- 
or in a second making. 
Let the mixture stand 
until it looks like a weak 
jelly, and then apply it 
to the wail with large 
brushes. Two people 
should put on the color, 
one working from the 
top of the wall and the 
other from the bottom, 
as the ground must be 
entirely covered at once, 
no retouching or going 
over being possible. 
Umber, indigo, light red, 
black, chrome yellow, 
terra vert, and Indian 
red will make most of 
the ground colors used, 





the depth of tint being regulated by the amount of color 
mixed with the whitening. The shades selected tor ground 
colors must depend upon the use to which the building is 
put and the amount of light that will be thrown upon the 
wall. Sombre Indian reds, terra verts, and Indian yellows 
are the colors used in churches, while lemons, flesh tints, 
apple-greens, sky-blues are used in drawing-rooms and 
public buildings ; cinnamons and neutral colors in halls 
and passages. Large rooms will carry off depth and rich- 
ness of color better than small ones, deep shades making 


ie the rooms they are used in look smaller than they are ; 


while rooms that are highly decorated in the matter of 
pictures, furniture, and carvings, should have the ground 
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SEVENTEENTH CENTURY OAKEN BEDSTEAD WITH HANGINGS OF VELVET 


FROM THE “ MARSHAL’S CHAMBER” IN THE CHATEAU »’EFFIAT. 


AND DAMASK. 


color of their walls of 
subdued neutral shades, 
so that they are simple 
backgrounds to the rest 
of the ornamentation. 
The ground color dry, 
mark out with the aid ot 
the foot rule the hori- 
zontal lines on the wall 
in between which the 
pattern is to be placed, 
and with the lead weight 
and string, the perpen- 
dicular lines; for the 
latter cover the string 


with whitening, 


suspend 
it from the top of the 
wall in the place where 
a straight line is requir- 
ed, and the lead -will 
keep it hanging down 
correctly ; run the fin- 
gers down the string so 
that the whitening on it 
comes off on to the wall, 
or hold it by the lead 
and give it a sharp twang 
on to the wall. Prepare 
the paints in separate 
pots, and supply a 
stencil brush for each 
color. For water-color 
stencilling mix well- 
ground powder color 
with patent or ordinary 
size; for oil colors mix 
powder color with japan- 
ner’s gold size, turpen 
dl 


some patent drier. The 


tine, linseed oil, an 





turpentine will deaden 
the glossiness of the gold 
size and the oil, but it 
should only be used Spar- 
ingly, as the color must 
be thick, and the turpen- 
tine makes it thin. The 
various shades of color 
are made by mixing 
crude color with white 
to lighten it, with black 
to deepen it. 

The four colors most 
used should be indigo, 


Indian red, ochre, and 


white, and brighter tints 
sparingly added. These 
tints require to be deep 


ened and enriched, sO 
as to produce various 
shades. Thus: cobalt 
blue, lighten with white 
for sky blue, end deepen 
with indigo; indigo, 
deepen with black, light- 
en with white and crim- 
son; vermilion, lighten 
with yellow, and deepen 
with Vandyck brown ; 
Indian red, lighten with 
vermilion, deepen with 
black ; crimson, lighten 
with vermilion, deepen 
with biack ; green, light- 
en with various yellows 
and deepen with black 
or indigo ; ochre, lighten 
with white, deepen with 
red; chocolate, make 
with Indian rec’ and Van- 
dyck brown, and lighten 
with vermilion and deep 
en with black; neutral 
tint, make with white, 


a little 


Indian red, anc 
indigo ; gray, with black, 
white, and a little red ; 
purple, with blue and 


carmine, in large or 
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small quantities, and with or without white, according to the shade required ; 
yellow, deepen with red into orange, and lighten with white; a citron yellow 
make by adding a little black and white to the yellow. The colors that contrast 
are, yellow with purple, red with green, blue with orange, yellow orange with 
blue purple, blue green with red orange, yellow green with red purple ; gray 
can be introduced into all combinations of color, and is in perfect harmony with 
either blue or crimson. 

Take the pattern and hold it with the left hand firmly against the wall, keeping 
it straight and_in its right place with the aid of the lines already marked upon 
the wall; fill a stencil brush with 
the required color, which take care 
is thick and not inclined to run; 
hold the brush upright, and dab it 
through the cut-out part of the pat- 
tern which that particular color is 
intended to fill. Hold the stencil 
he aR i} plate quite close to the wall all the 
Fi | time, so that there is no chance of 
lle i aed the color running beyond the holes 

( in the pattern. Color through all the 
holes in this manner, then remove 
the stencil plate and carefully wipe 
it dry, put it on one side, take up 
another plate, fit this, as to the pat- 
tern, into the preceding lines, paint 
t as before, and continue until the 
.f } , work is finished. The paint, if prop- 
Wy Ws erly mixed, will not run at all, but 
ri il hy will lie upon the ground color with 

"| va an sharp outlines ‘and in firm masses. 
\ im Gild over with gold leaf any part of 
the design that requires enriching, 
yaa and put a narrow band of dark paint 
3 round all parts that are gilded. Take 

il the small brushes and paint over the 
ie" y ‘‘tags,’’ or any parts of the design 
Wee ay Salt (iligeetitins ly “Hl t not perfect, but never attempt any 
shading, as the character of the work 
will be entirely spoiled if shading is 
introduced. 

Sometimes a very minute pattern 
has to be executed in oil colors of 
many shades. To obviate any chance 
of these shades running together and 
becoming confused, place the stencil 
pattern on the wall, and instead of 
brushing the paint through, outline 
every part of the design through the 
openings on to the wall with a chalk 
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pencil ; then remove the plate, and 
paint in the various parts with a 
painter’s small brush. Small sepa- 
rate devices, such as rounds, dia- 
monds, fleurs-de-lis, crosses, and 
church roses, are frequently added 
to a border, after it has been painted 
on the wall, to enlarge and beautity 
hii “ | it. These devices are cut out sepa- 
i i a rately and applied at the worker's 
| i discretion. Straight and broad hori- 
- inl zontal lines always mark out the 
lower and upper parts of set borders ; 
cit these are cut on separate stencil 
wen plates to the larger patterns. 
i When the work is completed for 
if ns Vit : the day, wash the water-color stencil 
H i = HFA) 1 Mh brushes in water, but leave the oil- 
rt color brushes to soak in oil, and 
when the painting is finished, wash 
ii il : them first in turpentine and then 
», ull I with soap and water. 
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InN the middle of the fourteenth 
century a society of artists flourished 
at Florence, and among the members 
were found ‘‘decorative artists,’’ 
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FROM THE CHATEAU D’EFFIAT. 
working in wood and metal. The 

Institute of Painters at Venice included casket-makers, gilders, and varnishers. 
At the very dawn, too, of the Renaissance, we find that Dello, a Florentine 
painter of note, was not content to wait idly or dreamily for commissions to 
paint easel pictures. On the contrary, it is recorded of him, that he filled up the 
whole of his time for some years in painting and decorating furniture, seats, 
beds, and caskets. His work was not only well done, but the well-doing was 
much appreciated, and so, says Vasari, he amassed a considerable fortune. It 
is somewhat different nowadays ; the well-doing is evidently of small account, 
is any one may see who will take the trouble to do so. Look at the worse than 


childish paintings on the panels of modern furniture. Mr. E. W. Godwin, the 
London architect, asks *‘ Why is it so ?’’ and answers his own question. ‘‘ It is,’’ 
he says, ‘* because the appreciation that Dello enjoyed is not forthcoming. The 
majority of the few rich and cultured people who could appreciate, hardly ever 
look at new furniture, their way of encouraging contemporary artists who devise 
works in wood and metal being shown in patronizing the curiosity-monger. 
This fashion of seeking in curiosity shops for mobilia, whether of carved work, 
of marquetry, or what not, is most pernicious to the development of what national 
art-power there may yet be latent among us. That artists should by example 
give currency to this fashion is to be 
deplored ; but still more is it to be dep- 
recated that the cabinet-maker should 
have given them cause by neglecting or 
discouraging the artistic element in his 
work.’” In this country there is less 
cause for complaint in this direction ; 
probably because the resources of the 
bric-a-brac shops are much more limit- 
ed than in England. The first-class 
American cabinet-maker has come to 
be appreciated since he has proved him- 
self worthy of encouragement. A few 
of our best artists have abandoned the 
easel to devote themselves entirely to 
decorative work. But it must be con- 
fessed that we are still a long way off 
from the golden days of Dello, the 
‘decorative artists’’ of Florence, and 
the casket-makers, gilders, and var- 
nishers who were the glory of the Insti- 
tute of Painters at Venice. 


SOME RARE FRENCH FURNITURE. 





WE give herewith illustrations of a 
bed and a chair from the Chateau 
d’Effiat, a famous castle built in the 
early part of the seventeenth century 
by Antoine Coiffier Ruzé, Marshal of 
France. This chateau stood near the 
little village of Aigueperse in the De- 
partment of the Puy-de-Dome, and the 
original furniture, preserved with great 
care, continued for many years to gar- 
nish its unused apartments. At last, in 
1856, the chateau, furniture, and entire 
estate were sold at public auction, and 
the Musée de Cluny and the government 
collections of rare and antique furniture 
were enriched with the principal pieces 
from the ‘‘ Marshal's chamber,’’ the 
‘**Cardinal’s chamber,”’ and the ** green 
chamber,’’ and also with a number of 


e ei ill 


chairs of state. The bed shown here- 
with, from the ‘* Marshal’s chamber,’’ 
is a strong but simple frame of oak, 
completely covered with hangings form- 
ed of alternate strips of brocaded Geno- 
ese velvet and silk damask, the rich de- 


| 


ull 


signs of which are outlined with passe- 
menterie, The details of these strips 
are also shown. On page 94 are two 
views of an oaken chair of state from 
the same chateau, with details of the or- 
namental covering which is of the same 
handsomely embroidered material and 
general style as the bed-hangings. 


THE colors really indispensable for 
mural decoration are very few, and 
happily those are mostly of good charac- 
ter for permanency. It should be care- 
fully borne in mind, however, that the 
permanence of most pigments is in- 
fluenced toa great degree by circum- 
stances. Thus a color which is highly 
eligible in oil may be doubtful in dis- 
temper, and absolutely inadmissiblé in 
fresco; and, vice versa, many colors 
useful in tempera do not admit oil. The limited palette again of fresco is 
owing to the presence of lime, which is destructive to vegetable colors, but has 
no influence upon the earths. So also one color may be antagonistic to another, 
and render it fugitive in conjunction or juxtaposition, whereas separate, each 
may be regarded as permanent. But besides all these considerations, and putting 
aside the question of internal damp which destroys all colors and all media 
alike, the decorator must take into his calealation the adverse influences of ex- 
ternal damp (from condensation of breath) and the action of light, oxygen, shade, 
sulphuretted hydrogen or foul air, all of which affect the pigments more or less, 
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OAKEN STATE CHAIR FROM THE CHATEAU D’EFFIAT, 


FRONT AND SIDE VIEWS AND DETAILS OF VELVET AND DAMASK COVERING, 
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AST December all Paris was for 
four days under the charm of the 
unique Vapereau collection of 
Chinese porcelains, sold at the 
H6étel Drouot. According to Le 
Figaro, the collectors themselves, 











such as Grandidier, who has for 





forty years possessed a fine col- 
lection of plates; De Goncourt, the author of ‘* La 
Maison d’un Artiste ;'’ Du Sartel, author of a stan- 
dard work on Chinese porcelains ; Madame Delacour, 
who has inherited the Poiré collection—all were as- 
tounded at the 
richness and 
variety of the 
extraordinary 
collection of lit- 
tle Chinese fla- 
cons or snuff- 
bottles. ‘* Oh, 
those little fla- 
cons!’ exclaim- 
ed Le Figaro. 
** Of how many 
sins of covet- 
ousness have 
they been the 


cause !’’ before 
they were final- 
ly sold off for 
ten thousand 
francs. All 
the curious and 
learned people 
that Paris holds 
passed before 
the cases. in 
which they 
were displayed, 
and went into 





ecstasies over 
the one hun- 
dred and sixty- 
eight _flacons, 
glazed with tur- 
quoise or sky 
blue, emerald 
green, copper 
green, or came- 


“ey 


lia-leaf green, 
truité, flambé, 
cendré, cloud- 


ed, kidney-bean 
colored, mus- 
tard yellow, 
straw - colored, 
jaune impérial, 
and coral red— 
a positive de- 
bauch of 
gleaming and 
harmonious 
colors, And 
then the designs, as pretty as pictures, and the chime- 
ras, which suggested legends unknown to comparative 
mythology ! Here was a flacon illuminated all round 
with a rocky landscape in which children were at play 
with different animals, most of them in blue under- 
glaze, with parts in green and yellow. There was 
another, enriched with a flowering tree-peony en- 
graved on a blue ground, its mouth closed by a 
stopper furnished with a little ivory spoon for the snuff, 
and with a round red stone set in chiselled copper. 
Another was formed by a naked infant lifting up be- 
fore him with both hands a peach of longevity. 
Dragons, birds, bamboos, pagodas, chrysanthemums, 
curly-tailed dogs of Fo—all that a Chinaman’s fantastic 
imagination might invent was there. 
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Le Figaro makes a point of the difference between 
these delicate objects of art, in which infinite beauty 
has been compressed into a little space, and the big 
‘**mandarin”’ vases and rouleaux with figures, which 
form the stock of the Dutch collections. ‘‘ There is 
between them the distance which separates the mer- 
chant from the man of taste, who collects only objects 
of choice.”’ Le Figaro is undoubtedly right as to 
snuff-bottles, for they are certainly the cream and 
quintessence of Chinese porcelains. But too much 
should not be said against the Hollanders. They 
were the first to import into Europe the productions 
of the extreme East, and it is less as a business 
speculation than from ignorance that they have en- 





DESIGN FOR A PLAQUE, ‘*NEAPOLITAN GIRL."’ BY CHARLES SPRAGUE PEARCE, 


cumbered the market with potiches of vast dimensions 
and big decorative vases. There have always been, up 
to the present time, more amateurs of effective things 
than of small objects to be kept in glass cases. Under 
Louis XV., Mme. de Pompadour and, later, Mme. du 
Barry amused themselves with decorating their 
boudoirs with chinoiseries, and it was due to them 
that these great polychromatic vases, which to-day 
are relegated to the ante-chamber, were considered 
worthy to be placed in the royal apartments. M. du 
Sartel tells of little intrigues put on foot to capture 
from this or that buyer a coveted bargain. La Fon- 
taine and the Prince de Conti, it appears, were 
leagued against the Prince’s friend, Du Vivier, in a 
matter of two ‘‘ magots’’ which his Highness coveted. 





iB 


. 

It is only within the last twenty years that the taste 
of amateurs and collectors of Chinese art has been 
purified. After the capture of Pekin by the soldiers 
of Palikao (a French general, though his name sounds 
like that of a mandarin), on the return of the French 
expedition, collectors perceived by the débris of the 
sack of the Summer Palace that these charming things 
which they had before been buying were, take them 
all together, but second rate and vulgar articles, and 
that there was still in China an unworked mine of 
artistic porcelains. Some travellers and learned peo- 
ple thereupon undertook the voyage to China on the 
strength of what they had learned or suspected from 
so much of this plunder as they had been privileged 
to see. And 

there they dis- 

covered an en- 

tire new world 

of art, the exist- 

ence of which 

had previously 

been unsuspect- 

ed. No more 

° of these porce- 
lains manufac- 

tured by the 

hundred or the 

thousand to 

clog the routes 

of commerce ! 

Instead, there 

were chefs 

d’ceuvre of fin- 

ish and of 

grace, single 

pieces, each a 

labor of love of 

the artist anx- 

ious to give to 

his work the 

, most exquisite 
perfection and 
the extremest 
delicacy. The 
French Govern- 
ment should 
have presented 
Paris with an 
incomparable 
museum of 
snuff - bottles, 
but it contented 
itself with giv- 
ing a few me- 
diocre speci- 


Cp / mens to the 
ty Empress Eu- 


génie to form 
part of her gal- 
lery of Chinese 
art at Fontaine- 
bleau. 

M. Vapereau 
was one of those 
whoestablished 
themselves at Pekin after these discoveries. There 
he studied on the spot the arts of the Chinese, while 
teaching them European ideas of law and translating 
romances from the Corean, and this is how his collec- 
tion came to be made. Imagine a Parisian in Pekin. 
The town is a miserable one, and but little amusing. 
He seeks the Boulevard, there is none ; the Bois, it is 
not there. No flaneurs or people fooling away their 
time as at Paris! There are only two things to do: 
make a pilgrimage to the great wall or collect bibe- 
lots. As there is no great wall of China at Paris the 
true Parisian would only be bored byit. But to 
rummage among bric-a-brac shops, curiosity shops, 
and bazaars—that is the thing, the only thing, which 
they do in Pekin as in Paris, One saunters about, 
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stops before a stall, enters, falls into conversation 
with the merchant, and disputes the price of a cup or 
a flacon. For, as the reader will guess, there is no 
bric-a-brac in that part of the world but porcelains. 

M. Vapereau became very well known to all the 
dealers ot Pekin. He was at home in their shops, and 
occasionally they came to visit him, particularly when 
they had anything very extraordinary to sell. That is 
the only way to buy Chinese porcelains in China. 
People tell ridiculous stories about pitongs, potiches, 
and statuettes bought from this or that mandarin or 
great functionary of state. The doors of Chinese 
houses are hermetically closed to Europeans, though 
they be of rank and quality, and it is very difficult to 
make a lucky private purchase. Moreover, if the 
Chinese collect at all, it is only the rare pieces fabri- 
cated under such or such an emperor ; which proves 
that to appreciate properly Chinese porcelains one 
must be born a Caucasian. 

The antique types of these porcelains are becoming 
more and more rare. Formerly the Chinese allowed 
their pastes to ferment for years before using them. 
There is a legend to the effect that certain antique 
porcelains, very remarkable and much sought after, 
were obtained only by means of a paste which had 
been allowed to stand for a century! After this 
period, longer or shorter, of fermentation, the paste 
was. divided into portions which were rolled and 
kneaded once more to drive out all air bubbles. After 
this, it was placed on the wheel. The vase or other 
object when formed roughly by the hand was allowed 
to dry slowly until the paste might be cut by a knife 
without its adhering to the blade. It was then turned 
according to a given profile. 

The mark most sought for is the Chinese word 
**nien-hao’’ (number of years), which, like most Chi- 
nese terms, has many significations. It means that 
the piece will last long ; it means, when added to an 
emperor's name, the period of his reign, and it is itself 
the name of the present ruler of China. Taken 
connection with the name of any emperor it is gener- 
ally held to signify that the piece was made in that 
potentate’s reign ; but this is, by no means, always the 
case. 

At the present time the Chinese know very well the 
mercantile value of their wares, The large houses 
have their representatives in Paris. One of them, 
named Tien-Bao, attended the Vapereau sale, and 
noted down in his catalogue the prices brought by 
each article. So far as is known all the great 
amateurs in Pekin are Europeans, They are not 
many. M. Von Brandt, Dr. Bushell, of the English 
legation, Governor Brown, of Hong-Kong, and a few 
others fill the list. They soon learn to buy in the 
Chinese fashion, which is to offer about one-tenth of 
the sum asked, and then make aslight advance. The 
reason of this is that a Chinaman’s most sacred rule is 
to preserve a good face in all his transactions. 
‘*How much for these two cups ?’’ you ask him. 
** Five thousand francs.’’ ‘‘ I will give you two thou- 
sand,’’ ‘‘ Never.’’ You go away and return ina few 
days. ‘* Well, what do you say to two thousand and 
five francs for these two cups?’’ ‘‘I would lose 
money at two thousand.’”’ ‘‘ Yes, but two thousand 
and five?’ The five francs permits him to ‘‘ keep his 
face’’—to preserve his mercantile honor—and the bar- 
gain is made. The Chinaman does not like to appear 
to make concessions. If you wish him to do so you 
must allow him to ‘‘ keep his face’’—it is his term; 
if you will act so he can save appearances, all is well. 
We would add that there is no hypocrisy in all this. 
With a Chinaman reputation is the body of virtue, and 
he likes everything that is solid, tangible and visible. 
That is one of the main reasons why he makes such 
fine porcelains. 








THE (London) Truth says: ‘* What did not come 
’ out in the discussion about Sir Frederick Leighton’s wall painting 
at South Kensington, for which we have just paid £3000, is that 
it is not a fresco, but an oil painting on a plaster wall or ground, 
and that three years is not enough to test the durability of a meth- 
od which was condemned centuries ago by the Italian masters as 
one that would not stand even in their fine, pure climate. Leo- 
nardo’s famous masterpiece at Milan was a ruin in less than fifty 
years. It certainly would not surprise me to find Sir Frederick 
Leighton’s work in a similar plight in half that time, and long be- 
fore then we may expect that the Minister of Works will be asked 
to put it under glass, like our other experimental wall paintings 
in the Houses of Parliament. Still, I suppose none of these pro- 
ductions is ever warranted sound ; but, at any rate, if they go 
within the Jifetime of the painter, he ought to be called to account, 


and made to do his work in some better method. We know that 
Mr. Herbert renounced fresco in every form after painting his first 
great wall-picture, and that he has executed his second one recent- 
ly placed on the wall of the Judgment Chamber of the House of 
Lords in oils upon canvas, Of this method there is abundant 
evidence of its durability up to four or five hundred years.” 


END OF THE FEUVARDENT-CESNOLA TRIAL. 
WHAT HAS BEEN PROVED CONCERNING THE COLLECTION OF 
CYPRIOTE ANTIQUITIES—MR, RUSSELL STURGIS CONTRADICTS 

MR, DI CESNOLA. 

THOSE persons who looked forward to the ‘‘summing up” for 
a concise review of the testimony in the Feuardent-Di Cesnola 
libel suit with the desire to know what had actually been proved at 
the trial concerning the restorations and alterations of the collec- 
tion of Cypriote antiquities, looked in vain. The judge, in his 
charge, ignored the archzological aspects of the issue, and confined 
himself to the questions of libel involved in the defendant’s angry 
rejoinder to the plaintiff's charge that objects in the collection had 
been ignorantly or fraudulently restored. On these questions of li- 
bel the jury found for the defendant on two of the three counts pre- 
sented to them. On the other count they disagreed. The ques- 
tion to be determined in this count was whether Mr, Feuardent 
was entitled to damages on account of Mr. Di Cesnola’s accusa- 
tion that in their dealings in London he had overcharged him on 
an item for cartage, and, as his agent, had failed to make proper ef- 
forts to sell the Cypriote collection, which was subsequently bought 
by Mr. John Taylor Johnston, and is now owned by the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art. 

The entire issues in the suit, so far as the public is interested, are 
succinctly and judicially summarized in the following editorial 
article, which appeared in The Sun on the day after the verdict. 
The Sun is the only New York newspaper, we believe, which had 
not hitherto expressed an opinion as to the merits of the contro- 
versy, and therefore this late utterance on the subject will have 
weight with persons who look for an unbiassed judgment : 


In THE ART AMATEUR of August, 1880, there appeared an ar- 
ticle signed by Gaston L, Feuardent, in which, under the head of 
** Tampering with Antiquities,” it was charged that, by various 
deceptive alterations and restorations, the archeological value of 
certain objects in the collection of Cypriote antiquities belonging 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art had been seriously impaired, 
if not totally destroyed. A few weeks after the appearance of this 
article Mr. L. P. Di Cesnola, the Director of the Museum and the 
reputed excavator of the Cypriote collection, declared in a letter 
to the newspapers that the charges were ‘‘ maliciously made and 
absolutely without foundation in fact.” 

In October, 1880, Mr. Di Cesnola addressed a letter to the Exec- 
utive Committee of the Museum Board of Trustees, in which he 
asked for an investigation of the matters alleged against his col- 
lection, Atthe request of the trustees, this duty was undertaken 
by President F. A. P. Barnard, Dr. Roswell D, Hitchcock, Judge 
Charles P. Daly, Mr. J. Q. A. Ward, and Mr. William C. Prime. 
These gentlemen, after what they termed a ‘“‘ thorough and ex- 
haustive” investigation, found that ‘‘ each and all of the charges 
are without foundation ;” that if Mr. Di Cesnola had erred at all, 
it was ‘‘in too rigidly refraining from making repairs where cor- 
rectness was reasonably certain ;” and that the Cesnola collection 
had passed through the ordeal of critical examination without a 
shadow cast on its reputation. 

In the course of his letter inviting investigation, Mr. Di Cesnola 
had reflected seriously on the business rectitude as well as on the 
archeological acumen of Mr. Feuardent. The latter, believing 
that the committee had not given him a fair opportunity to vindi- 
cate either, expanded and developed his charges in a series of 
cards addressed to the public, and published extracts from the 
letters of Mr. Di Cesnola to refute the accusations of commercial 
dishonesty which had been made against him. It was believed by 
many that these supplementary statements of Mr. Feuardent cast 
enough discredit on the findings of the Barnard committee, and 
suggested sufficient doubt as to the veracity of Mr. Di Cesnola, to 
warrant a new and more judicial investigation. That belief was 
not shared by the trustees of the museum, and finally, as the only 
means of securing a fair hearing, Mr. Feuardent took the matter 
into court in the form of an action for libel against Mr. Di Cesnola. 
The case was entered in the Superior Court in May, 1881, but when 
it was ready for trial before that tribunal it was, on the petition of 
the defendant setting forth that the plaintiff was an alien, trans- 
ferred to the Circuit Court of the United States. It was placed 
on the calendar of that court in the fall of 1881, and its trial, after 
several postponements, was finally begun onthe 31st of October 
last. 


The complaint in the case alleged five separate causes of action, 
on each of which damages were claimed to the amount of $5000. 
The complaint was really twofold, and involved a trial of the 
plaintiff's claim that he had been injured by the public declara- 
tions of the defendant ; first, that he was a ‘‘ public slanderer,” a 
“thoroughly dishonest or thoroughly ignorant and reckless” 
man, and secondly, that he had not acted in good faith in dealing 
with part of the Cypriote collection while he had it under his care 
in London, and had made extortionate charges for its transport 
and custody. The defendant denied the injury, and undertook to 
prove the truth of his assertions, impugning the honesty and com- 
petency of Feuardent as an archzologist and his trustworthiness 
as aman of business. The trial has, therefore, had two sides, 
only one of which can be said to possess public interest. The 
question of commercial honesty is mainly a personal one between 
Feuardent and Cesnola, though bearing directly on the credibility 
of both. The archzological issues of the case concern not only 
the value of a costly and famous collection of antiquities, but 
bring under review the intelligence, good faith, and honesty of 
purpose of the management of a museum supported partly by t he 
money of the tax-payers and partly by voluntary contributions. 

The testimony produced in the case has conclusively demon- 
strated that the investigation of the Barnard committee was a 
sham. The statements of Mr. Di Cesnola, which that committee 
accepted as final, have been greatly modified by his evidence ; the 
conclusions which they reached in regard to the seven statues 
specially examined by them, have, in nearly every case, been 
shown to be erroneous. The right hand holding the patera of 
statue No. 22 is found not to be ‘‘a solid, unbroken part of the 
statue against the side of which it is supported,” but, on the con- 
trary, it is attached tothe statue by a woodendowel. Instead of 
there being ‘‘no possible doubt,” there is the gravest possible 
doubt of ‘‘ the correct reunion” of the pieces composing No. 39; 
and the so-called ‘‘ mirror” of the supposed Venus has certainly 
been touched by a modern hand to the extent of cutting a little 
under the ancient surface. These and other admissions equally 
fatal to the correctness of Mr. Di Cesnola’s statements to the in- 
vestigating committee and to the justice of their conclusions, are 
to be found in the defendant's own testimony. 

Mr. Di Cesnola seems to have learned, during the last three 
years, so much about the restorations, repairs, and attachments to 


which his collection has been subjected, as to warrant the suspicion 
that his archeological conscience is not so sensitive as might be 
desired. The value of such a collcetion must depend largely on 
the scrupulous accuracy with which the place of discovery of the 
various objects is recorded. It has been shown in the course of 
this trial that several statues now credited to the Golgoi find were, 
by their discoverer, formerly placed elsewhere, and the general 
drift of the evidence has been to increase the difficulty of accept- 
ing Mr, Di Cesnola’s account of the buried temple and its con- 
tents. That of the collection of statues about one-third had 
pieces detached and then stuck on again, and had the points of 
junction covered by a wash, is admitted by the defendant himself. 
That he has discovered the existence of several false noses since 
the report of the investigating committee is also admitted. To 
that extent, at least, Mr. Feuardent was entitled tothe credit of 
contributing to the education of the director of the museum and 
its trustees. The question arises whether, in addition to this, he 
has proved the general allegation of one of the pamphlets for 
which he admits his responsibility, that ‘‘the statuary belonging 
to the Cesnola collection is largely made up of unrelated frag- 
ments, and few examples can be found that have not been 
repaired, restored, altered, added to, scraped, and painted.” If 
for the last ‘‘and” in that statement be substituted ‘‘ or,” there 
can be no doubt about its truth. But the objects passed under 
review during the trial have not been numerous enough to es- 
tablish so sweeping a conclusion as the literal significance of 
the allegation implies. Yet, deceptive ‘‘ repairs,” manifestly 
improper ‘ restorations,” misleading ‘‘ attachments,’’ and inde- 
fensible changes of surface have been conclusively proved in 
regard to about a dozen prominent objects in the collection, and 
the evidence exposes a good many more to at least a strong sus- 
picion of being rendered valueless to the student or archwologist 
by the perverted ingenuity of the modern restorer. 

Of the changes made since the collection was transferred to the 
Central Park Mr. Di Cesnola accepts the responsibility and 
undertakes the defence. Of those made in Fourteenth Street, 
which seem to have been the least defensible, he denies the knowl- 
edge, and shifts the responsibility on others. According to his 
testimony it was Mr. Russell Sturgis who directed the repairs and 
restorations made by Gehlen in the old museum ; according to 
Mr. Sturgis this statement is ‘‘ absolutely and wholly false.” At 
every turn of the evidence, we are confronted with just such con- 
tradictions as that which Mr. Sturgis has taken the trouble to 
swear to in Florence, and the general impression left by that evi 
dence must depend greatly on the estimate formed of Mr. Di 
Cesnola’s regard for the truth. On this must largely depend 
the question ot whether the Cypriote collection is hopelessly dis- 
credited by the results of the trial. A direct issue of credibility 
has been raised between Cesnola and nearly every witness 
called on the side of the plaintiff. The presumption against the 
defendant’s consistent truthfulness is certainly increased by such 
voluntary testimony as that of Mr. Sturgis, which was not in the 
trial at all. But if Cesnola’s word is of dubious value, how are 
the public to know whether the restorations and repairs made in 
New York are not merely the continuation of a long series of 
similar ‘‘improvements” begun in Cyprus? Sculptors and 
stone-masons of experience have failed to discover the true 
character of some of the later restorations, even when these 
were made of materials easily separable from the stone. There 
is some ground for belief that broken noses and limbs were 
mended in Cyprus by repairers a good deal more skilful than 
Gehlen or-Balliard. The former seem to have used an 
amalgam of greater density than the limestone to which it is 
applied. The stone yields to the action of acid more readily than 
this tenacious cement. It may, therefore, be quite possible to 
acquit Mr. Di Cesnola of any personal knowledge of the work of 
repair to which some of the objects in his collection were sub- 
jected before they came into his hands. He was not fastidious 
about the means employed to acquire possession of the remains 
of Cypriote art, and he was not scrupulously exact in assigning a 
locality to the objects which he bought or dug up. If he was a 
party to what he probably regarded as trivial deception on others, 
it is no less likely that he was himself deceived. 

The difficulty in regard to the collection, or about a great deal 
of the evidence which has been elicited on the trial, is to know 
where deception ends and truth begins. That fact may commend 
the Cypriote antiquities in the Museum of Art to the future notice 
of the curiosity seeker, but it will seriously prejudice any claim 
they may have had to the respectful consideration of the student 
of art or archeology. 


After all the testimony on both sides was in, new light was 
thrown upon the credibility of the statements of Mr. Di Cesnola 
by the publication, in The Evening Post, of the following letter 
then just received from Florence, from the well-known architect, 
Mr. Russell Sturgis, upon whom Mr. Di Cesnola had tried to fast- 
en the responsibility for the patch-work done in Fourteenth Street 
by the cabinet-maker, Gehlen—‘ that excellent German artist ” 
as he calls him in one of his letters to Mr. Hutchins, 


In the reports of the Feuardent-Cesnola suit, session of the 
20th of December, Gen. Di Cesnola is quoted as saying, in answer 
to questions by jurors, ‘‘ Russell Sturgis is mainly responsible 
for Gehlen’s repairs and restorations.” I have written to Gen. Di 
Cesnola, calling his attention to this report, and begging him to 
contradict it, supposing, as I must, that his words have been in- 
correctly reported. But, as I am so far away, I cannot well await 
his answer before taking other steps to contradict the statement 
ascribed to him. 

For that statement is wholly untrue. I never had anything to 
do with any of Mr. Gehlen's work upon the sculptures of the 
Cesnola collection. 

At the time of the unpacking of the first Cesnola collection I was 

a trustee of the Metropolitan Museum of Art and a member of the 
Executive Committee. The Douglas mansion, in West Four- 
teenth Street, had been hired for the museum, and I had volunteer- 
ed to superintend the alterations necessary to fit that house and 
its appendages for the uses of the museum. As regards the re- 
pairs or restorations, the mounting and placing of the sculptures, 
I often conversed with Gen. Di Cesnola, exactly as any other 
member of the Board of Trustees might have done. But I never 
had given to me, nor assumed, any authority over these matters, 
I never directed any repairs, nor advised any, nor influenced, nor 
sought to influence in any way, the manner or extent of repairing 
or restoration. And the statement copied above from the Tribune 
of the 21st December is absolutely and wholly false. 

I have made a similar declaration upon oath before the Consul 
of the United States at this place, and have sent it to New York, 
where it can be used if needed, 


This communication hardly surprised the friends of the plaintiff 
in the suit ; but it evidently made a profound impression on the 
associates of Mr. Sturgis in the museum, knowing as they do the 
unimpeachable integrity of that gentleman. Unfortunately, the 
letter was legally inadmissible. The public, however, may compare 
it with the following extract from the printed testimony of the 
defendant, Di Cesnola, to which it refers : 


Q.—Who was this Mr. Sturgis of whom you speak? A.—He 


was one of the trustees in charge of the building arrangement in 
Fourteenth Street ; I suppose he was especially in charge of it, but 
I am not sure ; as I say, I] was not connected ith it, 
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Q.—Mr. Russell Sturgis ? A.—He was, in fact, the man from 
whom I had to get my orders. 

Q.—Were any of the other trustees active in that same mat- 
ter? A.—There was Mr. Prime, Mr, Johnston, Mr. Weston, Mr. 
Rhinelander, and Mr. Hoe, Jr. 

Q.—Now, in regard to Mr. Gehlen’s work there—what had you 
to do with that? A.—Mr. Gehlen was employed by the trustees ; 
I had nothing to do with it; I did not know the man before I 
went there ; I found him put in charge there, and Mr. Sturgis 
said: ‘* This is the man I employed to make all repairs that he 
wants to your statuary, so it can go up-stairs and be placed on ex- 
hibition ;” I took it for granted that the man knew his business, 
and I merely pointed out the pieces and told him how they should 
be repaired and put together ; I told him, however, that nothing 
should be made permanent, as the collection was going to be put 
on exhibition temporarily only in that building. 

A juror—I should like to ask whether this statue of Hercules, 
when this statue was restored, was restored in Mr. Di Cesnola’s 
presence, or whether he knew of its being done ? 

Q.—Were you present when it was done ?- A.—No, sir; it was 
done in Fourteenth Street, in the other building. 

Q. (By a juror)—Were you in this country at the time? A.— 
Yes, sir; I was here at that time, but I did not know of it. 

(2854) Q.—Was it done clandestinely ? A.—Not that I know 
ot. 

Q. (By a juror)—Was it done by your orders? A.—Not at that 
time ; I was not connected with the museum at that time. I 
did have instructions to see that repairs were properly made of 
everything ; but I went away afterward, and what was done dur- 
ing that time I do not know ; I cannot say whether it was on ex- 
hibition in Fourteenth Street or not; I don’t know. The re- 
pairer was appointed by the trustees; Mr. Sturgis appointed 
him, and I was merely a stranger there. 

Q.—I would like to ask you a question, and I would like to have 
you give me a direct answer to the question. Did you, concern- 
ing that statue, give Mr. Gehlen any directions whatever? A.— 
I have not the slig rhtest recollection. 

Q.—You did give him some general directions to repair, did 
you not? A, Yes, sir. 

Q.—You do not wish to be responsible for the condition of that 
statue, but you desire to place the responsibility upon Mr. Sturgis, 
do you? A.—Toa certain extent, yes, sir. 

Q.—Did he give Mr. Gehlen directions to make that repair ? 
A.—That I don’t know; asa ge neral thing he did not. 

Q.—Did you hear Mr, Sturgis give any directions whatever to 
Mr. Gehlen about repairing sti sans} A.—Yes, sir, I did; Mr. 
Gehlen depended upon him. 

Q.—Then Mr. Gehlen was not responsible to you? A.—No, 
sir. 

(2836) Q.—Is it your wish and understanding—is it your wish 
that the jury should understand—that ~~ do not consider your- 
self responsible for anything that Mr. Gehlen did? A.—Most 
certainly ; I want to be responsible for the work done in Central 
Park after I was made director, but not for the work done in 
Fourteenth Street by Gehlen. I am not responsible for that. 

Q. (By Mr. Choate)—Did I understand you to say that you re- 
member no particular instruction given by anybody about this 
statue ? A,.—None whatever. 

U.— Mr. Gehlen, not bei ing re sponsible to you, you never inter- 
fered or meddled with him in any way, did you? A,—I do not 
understand what you mean. 

Q.—Was he independent of you? Witness—Meddled with 
what ? 

Counsel— ~ you ever interfere or attempt to control him ? 

.-—No, sir; cert: ainly not. I had no power io control him. 


THE NEW VOLUME OF “L’ART.” 

WITH the present year the great artistic periodical 
enters on a new career which will make it more popular and more 
useful than ever. Its publishers anxious to reduce the price so as 
to bring the work within the reach of a much greater circle of 
readers, have hit on the very sensible plan of publishing fort- 
nightly, instead of weekly parts, and half yearly, instead of quar- 
terly volumes, This chan ge will permit of greater attention being 
given to the letter-press and to the plates, which last though 
wonderfully successful as a rule in the past, have at times, as we 
have pointed out suffered from hurry both in the execution and the 
printing. It is bad policy and bad art to use etching as a means 
of illustration merely ; yet many of the etchings of L’Art have 
been mere illustrations of places or things, and ‘have had little or 
no artistic merit. But with weekly issues it has been impossible 
to avoid printing such etchings occasionally, We may now hope 
that we have seen the last of them. In the matter of price, as the 
bulk of the work will be much reduced though its quality will be 
bettered, the publishers find themselves in a position to make its 
cost to the reader much less than it has been. It may be had 
from Bouton for twelve dollars. . 

The last quarterly volume, now to be had at Bouton’s, con- 
tains the conclusion of the remarkable series of articles on the 
Della Robbia family, finely illustrated with wood engravings and 
an excellent etching by Edmond Ramus of Giovanni della 
Robbia’s Sta. Lucia, and another by Louis Rouet of the same mas- 
ter’s Tabernacle delle Fontecina at Florence. This last etching 
reminds one of some of Jacquemart’s best works. The account 
of Claude Lorraine and his works is continued and finely 
illustrated, and so is that of Lebrun and his masterpieces of 
decoration and architecture. The works of the late Ulysse Butin, 
C. A. Sellier, and the living artists represented in the Salon are 
among the modern themes treated of. Other articles of interest 
are those on the celebrated wax bust of the musée Wicar, on 
the international exhibition of Munich, on Matteo Civitali, on the 
works of Fra Angelico at Rome, and on M. Burty’s publication 
of the Japanese Romance O Koma, with illustrations by Felix 
Regamey. Some of these pictures after the Japanese are repro- 
duced, and they are very clever and very unsatisfactory. 

It is to be noted that no change is to be made in the publication 
of the “ Courrier de I’Art,” which will continue to give weekly all 
the news of the studios, sales and exhibitions, as before, and 
thus nothing of any value will be lost sight of owing to the less 
frequent appearance of ‘* L’ Art.’ 





THE dominion of Canada stands in urgent need, says 
The Montreal Gazette, of a coat-of-arms. It is now de stitute. It 
requiresa proper he raldic symbol that may express the broad idea of 
Canadian unity and embody the main facts of Canadian history. 
We call the attention of artists and literateurs to this subject. As 
an indication of the kind of article demanded, we would suggest, 
adds The Gazette, that the shield be in plain white ground, ‘‘ semée” 
with golden fleur -de-lis, U pon this should be asingle red lion pas- 
sant. This simple device would condense into one emblem the 
main facts of our political history. Our present shield has no 
supporter. These are usually found upon important armorial 
bearings, when they are drawn in full detail. For these the moose 
and the bison might well be taken to typify the Western prairie 
land and the Eastern Provinces, and they would make ex- 
pressiv@éand picturesque supporters. Thecrest is a more difficult 
point ; it might be a lion’s head crowned. This would repeat the 
monarchical idea expressed by the red lion taken from the British 
shield. Such a shield as this, easily drawn and easily remember- 
ed, would be reproduced all over the land, and would — 
become familiar alike to the youth of the sea-coasts, the lake re- 
gions and the prairie lands, who would unconsciously learn to 
think that they too hada united country with a continuous history. 


Correspondent 


ARTISTIC HOMES AT REASONABLE COST. 


SiR: Can you recommend an architect of your city 
who will design for me a private dwelling-house to cost from 
$50,000 to $60,000? Can I not build a beautiful, comfortable, 
artistic home for that money and not wait until the cattle on my 
husband’s ranche multiply and multiply and give me a million to 
put into a horrid palace? Can I not have a ceiling from La 
Farge, an ‘‘ interior” from Herter ? or are they only for people of 
immense wealth ? And when I am ready to furnish it, may I 
not come to see you and persuade you to tell me who, where and 
what ? SUBSCRIBER, Kansas City, Mo. 


ANSWER.—You can build for the sum you name, a good, com- 
modious, and thoroughly artistic house, with many of the novel 
and quaint features which go far to make one’s abode beautiful. 

‘ A ceiling from La Farge” or ‘‘ an interior from Herter” are not at- 
tainable in your case, and you can do very well without them. Of 
course considerable information is necessary to enable an archi- 
tect to prepare plans for your approval. For example, you must 
give him some idea of the ground upon which you purpose build- 
ing ; say whether, for instance, it is flat or hilly, and whether or not 
there are trees or shrubs on it. 

State also of what material the better houses in your city are 
built. Give some idea of the rooms you will require ; for instance, 
do you need a nursery, and how many servants’ rooms? All in- 
formation of this nature will be of great assistance to the archi- 
tect in preparing plans, and will save expense and loss of time 
in making alterations. A house built in the modern ‘‘ Queen 
Anne” style, with the first story of stone or brick and the rest of 
the construction in timbers, would probably suit your purpose best. 
Any letter that you or others similarly situated may send, will be 
promptly placed in the hands of an experienced architect of ex- 
cellent taste and moderate in his charges. 


TREATMENT OF DINING-ROOM WALLS. 


Str: Will you have the kindness to suggest treat- 
ment for walls of a dining-room (with the woodwork), which has 
two windows facing south, a large old-fashioned fireplace, and 
oak furniture ? A SUBSCRIBER, Saco, Me. 

ANSWER.—The ceiling may be colored a deep sage green, di- 
vided into panels by a flat oak moulding with reed edges; the 
cornice a dark old oak tint, with cove (if any) deep dead crimson. 
Have a frieze 21¢ feet deep of deep tawny red, painted under the 
cornice on the face of the wall, with an oak picture »-rod 3 inches 
deep at the lower edge. The rest of the wall surface may be 
painted a rich gold olive with damask ornament, stencilled on in 
deeper shades of the same color—or use a quiet self-colored papet 
of simple pattern and free from gold. If you use paper it should 
be of the same color as recommended for painting, namely, gold- 
en olive in tone. Let the woodwork be painted a deep antique 
oak color, so as to accord with the furniture. The door panels 
may be rather darker than the styles, but under no considera- 
tion must any graining be allowed. Your curtains may be 
deep tawny red of some heavy material. 

A more expensive and much handsomer treatment would be to 
have the room ceiled with thin oak boarding, stained and oiled, 
with dividing styles and cornice made massive in treatment, and 
heavily moulded, of the same wood. The wall treatment could 
then be entirely tawny red, omitting the picture strip, and having 
a five feet high wainscot, panelled, and with a wide shelf on top, 
upon which vases, plaques, and other ornaments and bric-A-brac 
might be placed. With this treatment the woodwork of doors 
and windows must be changed to oak, and the curtains should be 
of an olive shade and made of rich, heavy material, 


A MASONIC LODGE CEILING. 


SIR: Please answer the following question, as it is 
of importance to the satisfaction of a Masonic.fraternity here who 
are now having their ledge-room decorated. The ceiling con- 
tains a large stucco centre- -piec e of roses and leaves. Would it be 
proper and correct in design to finish a circular panel around this 
stucco in imitation of a sky, with clouds? If you can answer 
this by mail you will confer a great favor on many interested par- 
ties in this city. Could you refer me to some work that would 
treat on such matters ? W. M. M., Newton, Iowa. 

ANSWER.—The treatment proposed would be exceedingly 
incongruous, in the worst possible taste, and .contrary to every 
principle of surface decoration. If the ceiling is large it should 
be divided into panels by bands or borders of quiet ornamenta- 
tion, and the centre-piece alluded to painted and bronzed in such 
a way as to be in harmony with the rest of the ceiling decoration, 
but not made obtrusive or conspicuous by excessive enrichment. 
Definite advice as to the proper decoration of this ceiling cannot 
be given without a full description of the walls and woodwork, 
and the proposed treatment of the same. We know of no books 
which would be of aid in thismatter. The better plan would be 
to have a colored design made by some competent person. 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM TECHNICAL 
ART SCHOOLS. 


STUDENT, Brooklyn.—Write to Mr. J. Ward Stim- 
son, the manager, inclosing a stamp for a circular of part'culars. 
His address is 214 East 34th Street, New York. It is the aim of 
these schools ‘‘ to furnish facilities not hitherto attainable in this 
country to artists and artisans; to provide thorough technical 
instruction in painting, decoration, designing, modelling, carv- 
ing, free-hand, architectural, instrumental, and perspective 
drawing; also in carriage drafting and construction as a spe- 
cialty, and to furnish an acquaintance with the theory and _ prac- 
tice of the arts.” The fees charged are small, and intended only 
to cover the cost of materials used. 


PAINTING ON GLASS. 
E. P. T., Newcastle, Pa.—The process of painting 


on glass is a more serious undertaking than you seem to imagine. 
White, yellow, gray or green rolled glass is used, but white rolled 
glass only for parts to be painted. Special colors, composed of ox- 
ides and other pigments which will melt and become suffused when 
subject to a certain degree of heat, are prepared for glass 
painting. They may be bought of J. Marsching & Co., 27 Park 
Place, New York. These colors are sold as powders, and must be 
ground exceedingly fine ; they are then mixed with a little fat oil, 
and made into a paste, which is diluted with turpentine until it 
becomes a fluid, the color being worked and mixed the whole 
time by the palette knife. The powders make the stains. Enamel 
colors are used for enriching the painting. They are made 
from mineral oxides and mixed with a flux; they are sold ready 


prepared and diluted, and mixed like the powder colors. 





Badger brushes are used for laying on what is called the ‘* mat” 
or rough ground for the paint to hold on, and for all large sur- 
faces of color; sable and camel-hair brushes for outlining and 
small painting; scrubs for taking off the mat, and thus pro- 
ducing the high lights of the pictures. Etching tools are used for 
forming diaper patterns upon drapery or backgrounds, by scratch 

ing off the colors so as to make a design. The “matting” process 
consists in grinding up some pale shade of color with a few drops 
of gum, washing this thinly over the whole glass, and working 
it about so as to spread the color evenly over every part. This 
matting is allowed to dry before painting is proceeded with. 


A NOVICE ADVISED. 


SIR: I am twenty-one years old, and have always 
wished to study art. I have drawn more or less since I can 
remember. My family were opposed to it, and put me in a store 
when I was very young, and I have been in active business ever 
since. During the last year I could control my desire for art 
no longer, and I have drawn and painted some—when I could 
afford the time—with very good success, I can draw a very 
fair likeness of myself from looking ina mirror, I have saved 
about $300, and am undecided of three things which to do—whether 
to go to New York and get a position in astore, which I can easily 
do through influence, and study art a good deal from observation, 
or to attend some art school in New York, or else to go to 
Europe, on an economical plan, see the art treasures the old 
world possesses, and trust to luck for instruction. What do you 
advise ? J. P. S., Big Rapids, Mich. 

ANSWER.—If it is necessary for you to support yourself while 
studying, your best plan would be to come to New York and take 
a position in a store at first, so as to be sure of a regular income, 
and then to study art in some good night class, at the Art Stu- 
dents’ League, for instance, where the charges are reasonable—$8 
a month by the season. Your $300 ‘t would be well to put in a 
savings bank as a nucleus for a fund with which to go to Europe 
later, as it would be of no avail whatever for you to go now 
without any previous study ; and even on the most economical 
basis your $300 would last a very short time. A good education 
in art is not to be acquired by mere observation, and “ trusting 
to luck” will not be found a very available method of study- 
ing. No matter what natural talent you may have, it is 
useless without careful training, and it is best to begin at the 
beginning, studying drawing from the cast in charcoal and after- 
ward from the life. 


CHINA FIRING. 


SIR: (1) In painting dessert plates (‘‘ Kappa’’ designs) 
should the design be painted and fired before the ground color 
is puton ? Would the second firing affect the delicate tints of 
the flowers, or, in other words, are underglaze colors affected by 
refiring ? (2) Can you recommend a trustworthy place for firing 

china ? I have tried several, and found gg not only extremely 
careless, but dishonest. , Charleston, S. C. 

ANSWER.—(1) It is not necessary to tent the design fired sep~ 
arately ; the ground may be painted in andthe whole fired to- 
gether, Some tints come out too light after one firing, and have 
to be fired again ; if the colors are put on properly this re-firing 
will not affect them unfavorably, but is rather an advantage. (2) 
Ulrich’s, at Fourth Avenue and Twelfth Street, New York, isa 
good place to leave china for firing. They do not do it them- 
selves, but have it very carefully dope. John Bennett, 4 Great 
Jones Street, New York, also exercises great care in firing china 
for amateurs. 


PAINTING IN BLACK AND WHITE OILS. 


Sir: How are those oil paintings made that look 
like steel-engravings ? REX ReGI, Newton, lowa, 

ANSWER.—The paintings you refer to are probably those done 
in black and white oil which, when finely finished and framed 
in a mat, have much the appearance of anengraving. To paint 
in this way use simply ivory black and silver white (or any other 
good white). No other colors are necessary. Either poppy or 
linseed oil is used for a medium, The painting is done on 
canvas, like any other oil painting, and when finished may be 
varnished with French retouching varnish. 


PAINTING ON VELLUM, 


F. B. H., Albany, N. Y.—Use either moist wa- 
ter-colors mixed with Chinese white, or powder colors mixed 
with Canada balsam. The latter produces the best effects, 
but is somewhat troublesome. Damp the skin and stretch it in 
an open wooden frame so that it is free upon both sides. Dust 
it over with powdered chalk, which remove quickly. Transfer 
the design to the vellum with tracing paper and red carbonized 
paper, and mark it in very lightly and without pressing the vel- 
lum where no guiding lines are required. It is better to sketch 
in the design with a lead-pencil than to trace it, if the worker 
can do so without erasures. While painting, keep tissue paper 
between the hand and the vellum to counteract any heat from 
the hand, or use the wooden rest required in china painting. 
Gild the vellum with the best gold-leaf before coloring, if a gold 
background is required, and work over the gilding with color. 
Leaves, scrolls, and other small articles are gilded separately, and 
before any coloring is applied. Work with the best powder 
colors, and with cadmium for yellow, ultramarine for blue, car- 
mine, pure scarlet and vermilion for red, mineral green and 
chromes for green, ivory black and Chinese white. Use water- 
color size to make the tints run more easily, 


THE “ COSMOPHOS" PROCESS. 


ARTHUR C., Toledo, O.—This isa process lately 
introduced in England, by means of which it is claimed that the 
amateur is enabled to produce from the same original photograph, 
drawing, etching, engraving, or woodcut, any number of trans- 
parent pictures on glass plates prepared for the purpose, These 
pictures can be finished either in monochrome, and simply var- 
nished; or in monochrome with glass color for firing, or they can 
be painted in transparent oil colors. The process is described as 
follows by The ( London) Artist : ‘* The original to be reproduced 
is rendered transparent by rubbing over the back surface with the 
transparenting medium ; this will not occupy more than a min- 
ute. The milky-looking surface of the peed ye plate must 
then be well cleaned with spirits, and rubbed with a clean 
cloth, Darken the room, and in semi-darkness cover the glass 
plate with an even surface of the sensitive medium. Place the 
plate thus prepared on a moderately heated tile or slab for a few 
minutes until it is dry. Place the copy frame open and with the 
glass downward before you; lay the transparent picture on the 
frame glass, and on it the now dried glass plate, with the sensitive 
(yellow) surface against the picture. Close the frame and expose 
the picture to the sun or daylight for two to ten minutes, accord- 
ing to the brightness of the light, until the edges of the glass not 
covered by the picture take a brown tint, Then take the frame 
back to the darkened room, remove cautiously the plate from the 
opened frame and picture, and rub some of the powder color No 
1 with a soft brush repeatedly over the glass plate, when the pict 
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ure will appear instantly. As soon as the picture is even in color, 
dust the superfiuous color off. Now pour some of the dissolving 
medium on the glass plate over the whole picture. Let it remain 
until the yellow film of the’sensitive medium has aisappeared, 
which will not take a minute. Now pour more of the dissolving 
medium, and let the fixing medium follow immediately over it, 
allowing the liquids to run off by holding the glass plate down. 
The plate is to remain standing until it is dry, when the light in 
the room can be restored. Let the varnishing medium, which is 
very liquid, run over the picture, by holding it slantingly, or go 
over it with a broad soft brush quickly and gently. It will dry 
instantly. Take a pointed piece of wood, dip it frequently in 
spirits, and with the aid of a ruler separate the picture from the 
margin, and remove from the latter any of the remaining color, and 
varnish with a piece of stuff dipped in spirits. The picture is 
now ready for hanging up. After varnishing the picture is ready 
for painting in transparent oil colors, for which special boxes can 
be had at little cost. If the picture is intended to be fired, use 
powder colors No, 2 instead of No. 1, and dispense with the var- 
nishing. Send the plate for firing to the dealer where the mate- 
rials have been purchased, who will transmit it to the patentees 
of the process, ahd it will be duly returned after passing through 
thekiin. Poisonous substances, acids, and nitrate of silver, indis- 
pensable in photography, are not used in this process.” We 
have no knowledge as to the merits of the process, which, so far 
as we are aware, has not been introduced into the United States. 





DECORATING *“ IVORY PORCELAIN.” 
N. F. B., Lynchburg, Va.—‘‘ Ivory porcelain’’ is 


decorated with oil colors. The plaque or vase must be prepared 
with atone of light warm gray paint, mixed with linseed oil and 
painted quite heavily. When this is dry it may be rubbed a little 
with sand-paper or scraped with a sharp palette knife o- scraper, 
and then oiled out. Paint just as on wood or canvas, using a 
great deal of oil with the colors, as the porcelain is very porous, 
When finished and dry varnish with retouching varnish. Plaques 
of this ware are very good for painting portraits upon, and 
produce a fine effect when framed in a large plush square. 


GOLDEN ROD IN OIL COLORS. 


E. F., Halifax, N. S.—To paint golden-rod in oil 
colors, begin by laying in the general masses of light and shade, 
leaving the details to be painted later. For the general tone of 
light use cadmium, raw umber, vermilion, yellow ochre, and 
white, with a very little ivory black and cobalt. For the general 
mass of shadow use raw umber, burnt Sienna, cadmium, ivory 
black, and white. When the whole effect is thus strongly laid in 
the half tints are added, and the high lights put in in crisp touches 
without blending. The deepest accents of shadow are now 
painted, and the details studied. For the highest lights use light 
cadmium, vermilion, and silver white, with a very little touch of 
ivory black to give tone. To paint the leaves use zinnober green, 
with white, cadmium, black, burnt Sienna, and Antwerp blue. 


DECORATING FAPANESE FANS. 


BaMBA, Brooklyn, N. Y.— Various uses and ways 
of decorating Japanese fans have been given in these columns. 
The following suggestions from The London Queen may answer 
your purpose, although we cannot commend them as altogether 
artistic ; ‘* They can be made up as wall pockets in the following 
manner ; The leaf is first covered tightly over with satin, the 
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pox. made of plush to match, is box-plaited and sewn on, a 
eading being left both at the top and at the bottom. Silk balls 
hang from the lower edge, and the handle can be wound round 
with cords finished off with tassels. Another mode of utilizing 
these fans is to decorate them with natural flowers for ladies to 
carry in their hands at balls or at the theatre. The fan leaf is 
covered entirely over with silver leaf, and a spray of Gloire de 
Dijon roses and madenhair fern, which tapers off at the end, is 
carried half round it. On the remaining uncovered space a tropi- 
cal bird is fixed, its blue plumage contrasting well with the silver 
leaf and the roses ; loops of ribbon are placed at the junction of 
the handle with the fan. Better than silvering the fan would be 
the covering of it with silk or satin, to matchthe costume. These 
are intended for ladies’ use, but we see no objection to their em- 
ployment for room decorations.” 


INSTRUCTION IN OIL PAINTING. 


S. D. B., Terre Haute, Ind.—It is almost impossible 
for us to advise a beginner in oil painting, who wishes to instruct 
himself, what books to select for that purpose. It will not be an 
easy matter to learn oil painting from books alone, as no books 
that are published can teach all that must be learned. Many at- 
tempts have been made to write such books, but we know of no 
one we can recommend that will cover the ground. Moreover, 
you do not say whether you desire to study landscape or figures. 
The simplest way would be to send to F. W. Devoe & Co., Fulton 
Street, for a catalogue of the art books published by Winsor & 
Newton. These contain instruction of all kinds, and you can se- 
lect what you wish. They cost about fifty cents each. In regard 
to Fielding’s ‘‘ Mixed Tints,” it is very good, in its way, for study- 
ing the properties and relations of color, but will not be of much 
practical use to a beginner. Self-instruction in brass work would 
be much easier than in painting. C. G. Leland has issued some 
pamphlets on such work, and valuable working designs and in- 
structions appear from time to time in THE ART AMATEUR, 


HAND REST FOR CHINA PAINTERS. 


E, J. E., Peoria. Ill.—A hand rest can be made by 
any carpenter. It is simply a piece of wood about g inches long 
and 1% inches broad, supported on two ends or feet about 114 
inches or 2 inches in height, which, being placed over the plate, 
raises the hand above the work. A temporary rest may be made 
by placing two books, one on each side of the plate, and resting 
on the books a flat ruler ; some artists prefer working with their 
work in a sloping position, in which case it can be propped up by 
books at the back and a large pin or tack driven into the painting 
table to rest the edge of the plate against and prevent it slipping. 





THE TERM “‘ CHARGED.” 
B. A. E., Springfield, Mass.—Charged is a term 


used by artists to signify anything that exceeds : such as exagger- 
ating the outlines, in order to show a superior degree of skill, or 
to heighten the effect. De Piles advises artists to avoid charging, 
and says that the antique,statues never have this pedantry or af- 
fectation ; that there is nothing of the kind in the works of those 
great masters who always imitated them, as Raphael, Annibale 
Caracci, Domenichino, Nicolas Poussin, and others. ‘‘ Yet,” he 
observes again, ‘‘there are charged outlines that please, because 
they are above the lowliness of ordinary nature and carry 
with them an air of freedom, with an idea of great taste, 
which deceives most painters who call such excesses the grand 








manner, And although to such persons, who have a true idea of 
correctness, simplicity, and elegance of nature, these excesses may 
seem superfluous, as they only adulterate the truth, yet one can- 
not forbear to commend some things that are overcharged in 
works, when the distance from whence they are to be viewed 
softens them to the eye ; or when they are used with such dis- 
cretion as makes the character of truth more apparent.” 


PRINTING ETCHINGS. 

NEEDLE, Boston.—(1) Re-steeling a plate is resort- 
ed to when the original steel facing begins to wear away. (2) 
The chief difference between an early and a much worn state of 
a plate is not that the latter is throughout not so black as the 
former, but that the extreme ends become gray through the work 
wearing smooth. Moreover the most delicate lines disappear 
while those of medium depth change but very little. (3) If a hard 
paper be used, it will print better after the surface has been rub- 
bed smartly with a moderately stiff clothes-brush. This is to be 
done after it has been well damped and just before it is put 
through the press. (4) A counterproof or off-track is an impres- 
sion taken from another impression while the ink is still wet. 
These counterproofs are taken to enable the etcher to compare 
the plate with an impression from it without the trouble of 
using a looking-glass, ordinary impressions being, of course, 
reversed. 


COLORS IN RELATION TO THE HAIR. 


RHODA, Charleston, S. C.—Colors favorable to the 
complexion are not always favorable at the same time to the hair, 
but flowers and other ornaments will usually supply the remedy. 
Black hair has its depth and brilliancy emphasized by a scarlet, 
white, or orange flower ; but a dull red near it tends to render it 
dull and brownish by extension, that is, by imparting a portion of 
its own hue; a well-known effect of some colors, in certain con- 
nections, on others in immediate contact with them. In light 
brown hair, light blue serves to bring out the golden tint very ef- 
fectively if in contact with or very near it. For a darker brown, 
light blue is also a good color, if in quantity. In smaller propor- 
tions a deeper blue does very well. If it be a little dull or dingy, 
a pale yellowish green will be found serviceable. With those who 
had auburn hair it used to be the rule to put a scarlet flower or rib- 
bon against it if it was considered to be a little too decidedly in- 
clined toward red. Of late the golden red has been in vogue, 
and, instead of seeking to counteract the reddish tendency, a blue 
flower with pale green leaves, or some corresponding ornament, 
has been employed to enhance it. Purple, employed carefully, 
may be used to advantage occasionally. Purple also agrees well 
with flaxen locks ; but with these very little color is best, and that 
should be selected according to the peculiar shade of the hair. 
Blue enhances the golden hue. 





TO A TYRO IN CHINA-PAINTING. 
F. I. L., Louisville.—(1) The simplest and most useful 


things for a beginner to paint are tiles, as they can be utilized in a 
variety of ways. A single tile makes a good lamp, teapot, or iron 
stand. A set of four, mounted in black wood, look well as a 


flowerpot-cover or jardiniére ; and a set of tiles round a fireplace 
is an ornament to any room. The subject or design to be painted 
on the tile must be left to individual taste. The class of subject 
usually chosen may be seen by reference to the tiles made at art 
studios ; but great care must be exercised in studying the works ot 
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BAVENO VELVETEEN. 
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SHADES. 


From DEMOREST’S MAGAZINE 
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Velvet is in extraordinary demand this season, and to supply 


the wants of those who cannot afford silk velvet... this year 


has been brought out a new make of velveteen, as a fine sub- 
stitute for the famous Genoa velvet, which it resembles in 
appearance, thickness of surface, closeness and depth of pile, 
and purity of color. 
the ** Baveno,” and we advise ladies who intend to purchase 
velveteen suits, jackets, or dresses, to order the ** Baveno,” 
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TO BE HAD OF ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS. 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED BY MILLS & GIBB, NEW YORK 


This new make of velveteen is called 
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others, lest in taking useful hints the habit of mere copying is ac- and terra-cotta grounds are made. For yellow grounds, mix pure is recommended for all surfaces that are required to look well and 
quired. (2) The brown paint for the outline is prepared by mixing chrome and size together, white chrome and size, vermilion and tobe durable, even if the first gilding is well done. When the 
a little of the powdered paint on the palette with fat oil and a chrome, and chrome and burnt Sienna and size. Usea largeror gold leaf is quite dry, brighten it by laying a piece of waxed tissue 
little turpentine, using the muller to grind the paint smooth, and smaller quantity of the light or dark tints, according to the tone paper over it and rubbing over the surface with a polisher, which 
the palette knife to collect it when too much spread on the palette. of yellow to be painted. For a dark brown, use bitumen with size __ is an agate fitted into ahandle. Then paint the design in oil colors 
(3) Any mistake in the outlines can be erased by moistening the alone, or tone it with cadmium or Indian red, according to the upon the gold, and varnish the whole surface with two coats of 
spot with turpentine, and rubbing out with bread. (4) In under- color, whether yellow or red-brown, that may be desired. For white hard varnish as a finish. 


glaze the color can be removed while still wet, with a piece of rag 


green shades, mix chrome yellow, 


size, and ivory black, and vary 


wrapped round a finely-pointed stick; or, should the color have with chrome yellow and brown, olive lake, or chrome green, ac- i Ie p 

become dry, it can be carefully picked out with a needle. cording as the tint of green is tobe yellow or blue. For terra- FRAMING WATER-COLORS 
cotta shades, mix vermilion, ivory black and size, Indian red and . r: . Tams 2 
size, crimson lake and size, lighten each shade with white, or SIR: Will gilt mat be out of place on a water- 


PAINTING ON EARTHENWARE. 
B. E., Raleigh, N. C.—We cannot do better than 


Saward's *‘ Decorative Painting ’ : manner from tube colors. The 


darken it with bone brown, as may be required; lay on and vary 
the colors in the way described in detail for the blue ground 

rhe ground being prepared and dry, the decor: itive painting has 
reproduce for you the following complete directions from Miss to be accomplished. This is executed with oils, and in the usual 
design should be alightone, and _ tone of the picture is rich and dark and appears to harmonize 


color painting of ‘*‘ Mater Dolorosa,” the oval of which is 14 by 17 
inches, with frame 21 by 23 inches of plush and gilt, or should 
the mat be white ? SUBSCRIBER, Georgetown, D. ¢ 


ANSWER.—A gilt mat is not out of place on a water-color if the 


Make the color used as the grounding as follows: Buy at an flowers will be found the best subjects, as figures and geometrical with the gilt. In framing water-colors all fancy frames of plush 


ordinary house-painter’s half a pint of best japanner’s gold size forms need a more even surface than can be obtained. Natural and velvet should be avoided. They are not used by artists, and 
(there isa vast difference in the japanner’s size, and only the best flowers, painted as if growing, are the most suitable, and light-color- are not admitted to exhibitions. Water-colors are generally 
produces the proper glaze), or use in its place gum dammar dis-_ ed and single ones the easiest, such as jessamine, me adow sweet framed in flat frames of gold, or bronze, or carved or plain wood, 
solved in common benzine ; a few ordinary paint brushes (which winter roses, Japanese anemones, cactus, orchids, iris, evening and should be surrounded by a mat with a square or oblong open- 
soak a day in water before using, or the hairs will come out), primroses, yellow poppies, yellow daisies, and larkspurs. Single ing (not oval). The mat is white or gold, and should be at least 
some small half-pound tins, such as mustard or cocoa is sold in,  petalled flowers and well-defined leaves for foliage must always twice as wide as the frame. A bevel is also very effective, and 
and powder colors—-white, indigo, chrome yellow, black, green, — be chosen, if the painting is to be slightly raised from the ground, artists prefer the rough yellowish white paper to smooth card- 
burnt Sienna, Indian red, and vermilion. These should be per- so asto imitate the Barbotine china, now so fashionable. Sketch board for mats. Avoid a bluish white. Tinted mats are not 
fectly free from grit and very finely powdered. If they look at the design chosen on to the groundwork with white chalk, and if generally used for water-colors, 


all lumpy, put some of the powder upona piece of glass and _ it is not to be raised, paint it over in its natural colors, either with 


work it well about with a flat knife until all grit is removed. Put broad tones for rough work, 


a tablespoonful of powder into one of the tins, cover it over with painting upon canvas for fine 


or as delicately as an ordinary 
work If the petals are to be 


REPAIRING A DAMAGED OIL PAINTING. 


the gold size, and mix the two well together with a painter’sknife, raised, mix together in equal proportions putty, plaster of Paris : ; : , 
pressing the color*well into the size and mixing until the surface is and glue size, and from this model cut a few raised petals of Sir: I have a large oil painting which has be- 
smooth, gradually adding more size until a liquid of the consist- flowers and points of leaves. Place these on the ground before come damaged by hanging against a « himney in which there was 
ency of thin cream is obtained. If only a small quantity of the delicate painting is commenced (a good painter will put them aconstant fire. The paint is scaling off in large flakes. Can you 
ground color is required at one time, lessen the amount of on before the ground is laid), size them over, and let them dry, _ tell me of any preparation which will prevent further damage to 
powder-color and size used, as it is better to make the paint fresh Great care is needed in modelling and arranging these raised parts the picture ? Mrs. H. S., Canandaigua, N. Y. 
every day than to keep it ready mixed. it being, a mistake to raise them too much from the ground or to ANSWER.—If the paint is scaling off, a great deal of damage 
The colors used for groundings are thus produced; To make crowd them in too numerous sly. They should be always placed has already been accomplished The picture should be removed 
a dark blue ground shading to a green white, mix in separate tins where they catch the brightest lights, and be painted over ac- at once from the warm place, and may be prevented, perhaps, from 
indigo and size together, black and size, and white and size ; pro cordingly. peeling any farther by oiling out the whole surface with a ¢ oating 
vide a few common flower-pot saucers, and pouring the indigo and Use Roberson’s Medium, and no turpentine with the oil colors of poppy oil and then painting in, as well as possible, the places 
white in various proportions into these, so as to produce ‘all the so that the y do not dry dead ; should they do so, varnish asa finish that are bare, matching the adjacent tones as nearly as you can. 
shades of blue, from a good Prussian to a sky blue, mix asmall with white copal varnish over the painted parts of the earthe1 This is the best we can advise. ‘ 5 
quantity of green powder and size in another saucer. Taking ware, but not over the groundwork. 
the brushes, commence by dabbing on the light shades of blue at Earthenware can be gilded if required ; the gil ling is done before 
the lower part of the pottery, and work upward to the black; do the painting. The surface must be quite clean, and should be well ‘“WHERE ARE THE GHIBERTI DOORS NOW? 
not make even and precise lines of color, but carry on in one washed with soda and soap to remove all impurities. When quite " oe “L: SE lee 
place the dark blue well down to the bottom ; in another, blend dry, coat the surface with best gold size,and leave for a day. SIR: Please tell me where the Ghiberti doors now 
the colors together ; and in a third, bring up the light tints tothe | Now make a groundwork for the gilding by pointing the earthen- re. 5. A., Chicago, 
top of the pot, Put the color on in broad masses, particularly on ware entirely over with a coating of Chinese white, which lay on ANSWER.—When last heard from the Ghiberti doors were'still 
the parts where the decorative painting will come, and put on evenly and smooth well down. When the Chinese white is dry hanging in their place in the Baptistery of Florence, where they 
more dark than light color. Always work with the brush held — rub it down with fine glass paper, so as to remove any lumps of _ had been for four hundred and thirty-one years. Our correspond- 
upright in the hand, not slanting, and avoid all streaky lines of paint, and put on another coating of best gold size. Leave for ent has probab ly read somewhere of the reduced copy of this 
color. In some parts, and particularly where the dark color is two days, or until the surface is sticky but does not run, and then masterpiece of the si ulptor’s art, which graces the residence of Mr. 
contrasting against the light, let runnings from the dark paint gild. Gild with the best gold leaf, which need not-be removed Wil liam H. Vanderbilt. We have not heard of the sale of the 
flow over the light, so as to imitate the china that is so painted from the book it is sold in, but each leaf pressed on to the earth- originals to any American millionaire. 
but be careful that these runnings are not too numerous, and that enware until the whole surface is covered. To fill in litttle places, : 7 
too much color is notin them. Paint on the ground carefully, cut the gold leaf with a sharp knife, rub over some writing paper : 
see that every part about the handles and rim of the earthen- with white wax, press this slightly on to a piece of leaf, so as to PRINTING ETCHINGS. 


ware is well covered, and put the article on one side to dry for 


all dead (as it should look quite glazy) or any parts are not 





i take it up and so lay it down in its right position. Be careful that 
day. When dry, examine it, and repaint it if the color looks at the leaves overlap each other at the joins, and no space remains un- 
t covered, Press the leaf well down on the pottery, andsee that it does in etchings is produced by the printer, and can only be obtained 


Cc. Y., Cleveland, O. —The ‘‘ aqua tint’’ effect seen 


painted, or the runnings are too thick or numerous. If the paint- not wrinkle. Let the leaf dry, then rub off the superfluous pieces _ by an open line, deeply etched, which allows the ink to remain in 
ing is perfect, take the green paint, use ita little dry, and just with cotton wool, and should any of the gold come off where it abundance after the plate has been wiped. The printer then 
dash it here and there with a small brush about the ground, soas_— should adhere, lay on another coat of gold size ; when that is sticky passes his rag slightly over the places he wishes to tint, which 
to give an occasional green light upon the surface. regild the whole surface, making the overlappings of the leaves in draws the ink from the lines and fills out the intermediate space. 

Besides the blue ground described above, yellow, brown, green, different placesto those put on previously. This double gilding It is this process which makes the difference between a ‘‘ clean 
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Miss Lewis nc t only lerstan s her art, but is every lll 1of much service to 
way capable of teaching it. "— The Churchman. | ne irt Yournal 
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* This t 1as the unusual merit in works of like 
TREES, AND HOW z0 PAINT | haracter in being cle and al in its directions 
them in Water-Colors. By W. , with | for both choosing and : rials.’ 
eighteen colored plates and 1erous WO v= | change. 
pm , and full instructions as to the manner of 


Art Inter- 











be fairly masters of the art. N. Y. Herald. 


Oblong 4to, cloth, $2 


| 
| 
ing and applying the colors. Oblong quarto, cl oth .|A COURSE OF PAINTING IN NEU 
» > ‘ 
rice, $2 " tral Tint. With 24 plates from designs by R 
“An excellent little manual for the amateur painter Leitcn. The letter-press to each plate nie tal 
in: water-—colors, and which might even furnish many instructions to t learner, und the plates show 
useful hinge to those professionals usually supposed t | the progress of the work through its different stages 


FLOWER PAINTING IN WATER. in water-colors, 
istru na 

Color. Kira and Sicond Serier cach contsining | ffnded by the series prepared by RP. Lctch 
F.S. weed instructions by the a. Interleaved aS a ne See ree VOR, See 


: lape, of which is complete in seoelf, 
Wwe € Oblon to oth, $ > 
with drawing pape: g gto, cloth, $2 ut which, taken together, are in 


* As a practical gui 
e do not know of a bet 








in size and 








“The plates are exquisite in color and finish, and | grades from the production of ¢ 
the directions plain and comprehensive.’’—Chréstian | careful study with a full palette.” 
Advocate. 7 | 
“ The sketches are from nature, and are exceedir | FIGURE PAINTING IN WATER- 
good. ea wild and cultivated flowers are aed Ss 1 } 
= - rs ixteen colored plates from de signs by 
sented, School Fournal 





Be ANCHE Mac (Medallist, Royal Academy, 














LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN OILS:| ¥7 > _ a io pees st he vol m wea and 
" NN on { edallist T i ara ing r n 
ri s ) SS¢ } > CRAG t ) } } 
A Course of L« ety es oo | Antique), with special instruction by the painter 
reproductions in color, D CONSTABLE, Giles atc, Goth. © 
DeWint, Muicer, I “Ma yn, A. I . oh ’ mele , — ‘ 
GRACE, etc., and numerous examples engraved on Simple and untechni il in style, thoroug! 'y trust 
wood from well-known pictures, | xtra demy folio, | worthy and ¢ mprehensive in treatment Phe work 
cloth, gilt edges, $17.50 f wi st yee yen. devotes in introductory chapter to 
“ ' aite } likeC } ette a genera und very lear discussion { drawing and 
. ey gay at] -~ — _ ne Ca sp as loring, with full directions as to the formation of 
ii ci ye ence ee eae oe ~* | tints in different colors.” —ChAristian Union 


use of students such an elaborate work as the splendi 


folio before us.’’—A rt Amateur. 


|A COURSE OF WaTEe- COLOR 
A COURSE OF SEPIA PAINTING. Painting By R. P. Lerrcu ighth edition, re- 








With twenty-four plates from designs from R. P vised and enlarge . with 24 colored plates (lane 
Leircnu. The letter-pre to each contains full in- | scapes), and full instructions to the pupil as to th 
structions to the learner, and the plates show the | manner of mixing and applying the « rs. Oblon 
progress of the work through the different stages. | 4! , cloth, $ 
Oblong 4to, cloth, $2.50. |} “ This volume is one of the best and certain 
“ Those who wish to see Sepia Painting thoroughly | of the cheapest books ever published as a hanc il 
well treated in respect to form, color, light, and Shade, | to practical art The * water-color illustrations’ 
and the best method of producing effect with ease of | are worth treble the cost of the v lume, und the 
manner, will do themselves a kindness by consulting | ed instructions are concise and clear Birmingham 


these pages. Standard. Post. 


Complete Catalogue of Illustrated and Fine « Art Books, Juvenile and Educational Works, Water-Colors, 
Studies for Flower Painting, etc., will be sent free by mail to any address on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 739 & 741 Broadway, N. Y. 


JUST READY 


HEALTH AT HOME. 


Forming the twelfth (and concluding) volume of APPLETONS’ HOME BOUKS 
By A. H. GUERNSEY, and I. P. DAVIS, M.D., author of ‘‘ Hygiene for Girls.’ 


ONTENTS: 
Home Surroundings: Privies and Water-Closets ; The House Itself ; The Air we Breathe i, The Water we 
: I at; Li ng and Warming ; Disinfectants; The Bedroom; The Clothing we 
Household Practice; Poisons and Antidotes ; Accidents and Emergencies, 





APPLETONS’ HOME BOOKS. 


1. BUILDING A HOMI Illustrated 7, HOME DECORATION, Iilustrated. 
HOW TO FURNISH A HOMIE llustrated, 8. HOME AMUSEMENTS 

3 THE HOME GARDEN, Illustrate » THE HOME NEEDLI Illustrated, 

4. HOME GROUNDS. Illustrat 1o. HOME OCCUPATIONS, Illustrated 

5s. AMENITIES OF HOMIE m. THE HOME LIBRARY. Illustrated 

6. HOUSEHOLD HINTS l 1. HEALTH AT HOME, 


12mo, cloth, flexible. Illuminated cover. Sold separately or im sets. 
Price, 60 cents each. 


For Sale by all Booksell sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 1,3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


Mr. & Mme. Le Prince. 


Prize Medals Awarded at 





ECORATIVE ART STUDIO, 


13819 Broadway 


















Yorxksuire Fine Art anv InpusTRIAL Exnisrrion, Leeds, 1875, - - - England 
Paris UNIverRsSAL Exuipirion, 1878, M. H., - - - - - - - - Sew 
YORKSHIRE FINE At ND INDUSTRIAL Exuisition, York, 1879, . ~ - Eng land. 
WAKEFIELD Fine Apt ND INDUSTRIAL EXHIBIT ( 1879 - - - - 
Bra 1 Ay np I RIAL ExuisiTion, 1882, - - - - - 
1 Tapestry and Lin- | 3. Painting on Silk, Vellum, ar her fabrics, for 
Friezes, Screens, Fans, Screens, et ° 
4. Oil, Water-color, and Miniature Painting 
" ng, Raised Life Class on Thursdays 
ider personal su- 6. Cogimissions received from Architects and the 


trade for Fine Decorative Work 


‘fs USTRA PAINTING 


AND EMBROIDERING:, 

















(¢ YRIGHTI ND REGISTERE ny R. H. BRAGDON, 1882 
Complete sets of colors for thi’ new and beautiful Art-Work are prepared in boxes at $s each. A discount 
to teachers and dealers ordering a number of boxes at a time Printed directions with each x Full f rm 
of instruction free to those w s l jumediate orders for boxes-of colors. Origina Desig s for Art-Work 
t s and decorations on textiles desig tc entirely n 





Set ce yr R. H. BRAGDON, Artist, 


Unron S srE, New York. 





. -_ SSO a in — , ~ 5 Broadway, 
The Misses Granbery. Drevin aii Paint [ramonn’s ART SCHOOL, "35 ONey 


STUDIO, ing in Oil, Water, Drawing and Painting made easy Portraits— Deco- 

140 East 47th Street, . G Pastel, andChinacolk-  rative and Photogr aphic Coloring. Pupils qu ilified to 

ors, from re each, Foam: Landscapes, andstill- make Crayon Portraits in a few lessons. Demonstra- 

life. Preparation for Art Schools, Lessons ¢very tive lessons free Wednesday und Saturday. Circulars 
day. Open from October 1st to June rsth. for stamp 
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THE ART AMATEUR 








wipe” and a ‘‘ forced” impression. There are other methods for 
toning down certain parts of the plate which are employed by many 
—such as giving a place a wash of weak acid, and allowing it to re- 
main for some time. Others use emery paper. The scraper pro- 
duces a pleasing tone when properly used, and even a piece of 
charcoal will leave a tint ; but all this should be used only for ton- 
ing down certain parts. A little potash is the best thing to clean 
a plate. A little salt, mixed with vinegar, will also give the cop- 
per its original color; after using it, the plate must be washed 
again in clean water. 


HINTS FOR MANUSCRIPT ILLUMINATION. 


BERTRAM, Montreal.—(1) You can burnish your 
golds and silvers (platina) by gently rubbing them with the agate 
until they acquire the requisite brilliancy ; and with the point of it 
several very pretty methods of breaking and enriching a flat gold 
or silver surface may be put in force, either by covering it with dots, 
or with dots in combination with straight or curved lines, or with 
asort of arabesque work, or—indeed, with any sort of pattern 
according to the designer’s fancy. (2) Sparks of white may be with 
advantage introduced to throw up the edge of a leaf, or the most 
prominent portion of a stalk, or even to bring out the lighter edge 
of a letter from the background. In the lattercase be careful not 
to obliterate the outline. The white should come just outside it, 
and between it and the background. (3) A large initial or surface 
of heavy color may be very easily lightened by the introduction of a 
powdering’ of minute gold dots. These may be produced by laying 
on the dots, first of all, with either Chinese white or with an 
article, sold by dealers in artists’ materials, called the gold medium ; 
and in either case touching the dots, when dry, with shell gold. 
The effect will be that they will stand out in strong relief from 
the ground on which they are laid, and wil) produce a very rich 
effect. 


SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


L. D. H. should address The American Queen. 
The information asked for is not in the line of an art journal. 


J. S. E., Louisville, Ky.—We do not know of any 
good, practical work on steel-engraving that we can recommend. 


N. L. L., Montpelier, Vt.—Stamped leather mats for 
statuary, of good patterns and reasonable in price, may be pur- 
chased from Walker & Thompson, 4 Bond St., New York. 


B. H., Cairo, Il].—Oil-size for oil-gilding is made 
by grinding calcined red ochre with the best and oldest drying-oil. 
When desired for use, add sufficient oil of turpentine to make it 
work freely. 

M. B. A., Brownsville, Texas.—If you will state 
what kind of shadows you wish to paint on brass plaques, we will 
give directions for the work. But, merely ‘‘to paint shadows on 
brass plaques ” does not convey any definite idea. 


ORIOLE, Baltimore.—(1) Newman's size is used to 
prepare the surface of photographs before painting them with 
water colors, (2) Send to F. W. Devoe & Co., New York, fora 
catalogue of the art books published by Winsor & Newton. You 
can then select those you wish. 


W. F., Williamsburg, Col.—(1) Photographs and 
engravings of all celebrated pictures can be obtained by writing 
to Schaus & Co., 749 Broadway, New York. (2) The following 
oil colors are all that are absolutely necessary for painting figures, 
landscapes or flowers: Silver white, yellow ochre, cadmium, 





OF ESPECIAL INTEREST TO 


Teachers, Students, and Amatenrs. 


MRS. CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT’S 


New and Valuable Outline 
History of 


PAINTING, 


FOR BEGINNERS AND STUDENTS. 





“9 The very book of all others to put in the hands 
of the young art pupil in the first months of in- 
struction.” —Phila. Episcopal Register. 

“* The pom A is simple and concise, tending to 
fix in the mind the principal facts, while omitting 
superfluous and confusing detatl, and the book is 
abundantly illustrated with very good representa- 
tions of the chief works of the great artists, en- 
abling the reader to become familiarized with 
what all ought to know.’’—Christian Union. 

“* Both readable and accurate.”—New Haven 
Journal. 

“Uncommonly well supplied with indexes.”’— 
Chicago Times. 

“In extremely attractive form, with profuse 
and beautiful illustrations.’’—Cincinnati Courier, 


THE PUBLISHERS OFFER 
SPECIAL PRICES TO TEACHERS OF 
ART MATTERS 
for copies for examination, and to art classes for copies 


light red, vermilion, madder lake, Indian red, cobalt, Antwerp 
blue, terre verte, raw umber, zinnober green, burnt Sienna, per- 
manent blue, bone brown, and ivory black. 


SuTOR, Toledo, O.— (1) Bronze is composed of 
copper andtin. It is of unknownantiquity. The word is of com- 
paratively modern origin, being similar to the Italian bronzo, 
probably derived from bruno, signifying the brown color of the 
metal, (2) Brass is an alloy of copper and zinc. 


T. B., Toledo, O.—Overglaze is easier than under- 
glaze, and applicable to a greater variety of subjects. Majolica is 
underglaze, and Sévres an illustration of overglaze. In overglaze 
the paints are applied to china which is already glazed, and has 
only to be sent again to the kiln to burn the colors into the plate. 


Miss A. B. M., Melrose Highlands, Mass.—Good 
designs, if they are original and well drawn, will be accepted and 
paid for by art journals which publish such things. We do not 
know of any one willing to give time to criticising designs, unless 
it might be some teacher who gives lessons, and would expect to 
charge accordingly. 

INQUIRER, Muskegon, Mich.—Devoe & Co., Fulton 
Street, keep all sorts of artists’ tools and art materials for every 
kind of decorative work, and could probably supply what you de- 
sire for stamping leather work. Information on all such matters 
can be obtained from the Society of Decorative Art in Twenty- 
first Street, near Broadway. 


N. M. N., Lancaster, Pa.-—Artists’ proofs are valu- 
able, as being the first impressions from the plate, and consequently 
clearer and more distinct than those taken after the plate has been 
used, They are signed by the artist himself, generally in lead pencil, 
and yours is probably genuine. (2) The goods sold by the First 
Japanese Manufacturing and Trading Company are excellent. 


A. S., Connersville, Ind.—There is a brush shaped 
like a fan, with bristles spreading out from the handle, called the 
‘** Landseer” brush, that some artists use in painting hair and 
fur. The way, however, to produce the ‘light and airy” effect 
you mention is not by using any especial brush, but by observing 
properly the shadows, half tints, and lights, and painting them in 
their correct relation. Put the light in*crisply, without too much 
blending. 


; TREATMENT OF DESIGNS. 
“PLATE 328.—Suggestions for Easter-egg decoration. 
¥ Plate 329.—Theatrical and fancy costumes. 


Plate 330.—Modern French decorative designs by 
£. E. Clerget. 


Plate 331.—French ecclesiastical embroidery of the 
thirteenth century. Decorations of vestments of Thomas a Becket 
(alb and amice) preserved in the treasure of the Cathedral of 
Sens. 

J Plate 332.—‘“‘ Starflower’’—is the twelfth and last 
of the series of wild-flower designs to be outlined and painted in 
flat colors. For the flowers use the white of the china; dots 
marking each petal, orange yellow; centre dot and the lines 
separating the petals, apple green; stems, brown green ; leaves 
light green (to apple green add brown green) ; under side of leaf, 
a lighter wash of the same color. For the background use 
either deep blue green or turquoise green. Outline distinctly. 

j Plate 333.—Monograms. Second page in ‘‘ E’’ and 
tenth page of the series. 


FOR 1884. 


Art and other Periodicals imported by 


Bi-weekly. 


Monthly. 


Monthly. 


Monthly. 


Radical Reduction in Annual Subscription Rates for the Entire List of Fine- 


JF. W. BOUTON, 706 Broadway, N. Y. 


L’ART, the great French Art Journal. 
Former subscription rate $32, reduced to $12. 
THE PORTFOLIO, edited by Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 
Monthly. Fogmer subscription rate $10, seduced to $7.50. 
THE GAZETTE DES BEAUX-ARTS. 


Former subscription rate $15, reduced to $12. 
THE ANTIQUARY: Devoted to the Study of the Past. 


Former subscription rate $4, reduced to $3. 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHER: a Journal of Book-lore. 
Monthly. Former subscription rate $4, reduced to $3. | 


LE LIVRE, Revue du Monde Littéraire. 


Former subscription rate $12, reduced to $o. 


Plate 334.—Japanese conventional foliage. 


/ Plate 335 is the reduced design of a brass plaque 
executed by pupilsof Benn Pitman of the Cincinnati School of 
Design. The original is eighteen inches in diameter. The bor- 
der is repoussé work, and the centre is etched, somewhat deeply, 
showing the design in perceptible relief, its brightness contrasting 
with the dulness of the etched background, It is worked on No. 
22 rolled brass. This plaque is mounted in a richly carved circu- 
lar frame of cherry, the intention being to utilize it for a hall 
sconce, a triple candle bracket being inserted in the centre of one 
of the rosettes in the lower part of the circle. 


V Plate 336 is a design of seventeen tiles for a fire- 
place facing—‘‘ Virginia Creeper” in autumn colors. Use buff 
or cream-colored tiles, or stipple a white ground with yellow ochre. 
Paint the band or slab on which the basket rests dark red brown. 
Let the ground of the tile represent the body of the basket, paint- 
ing lines and braidwork, in black. For heavy branches and ten- 
drils,use sepia shaded with brown 4 or 17 ; finer branches, red brown 
shading into grass green ; delicate tendrils, grass green. As there 
are, on the average, four leaves to a tile, it will be well to paint 
one brown green shaded with yellow brown, one dark red brown, 
one capucine red shaded with two shades of yellow brown No. 3, 
and the smallest of the four, yellow brown shaded with capucine 
red, Paint the small leaves capucine red shaded with sepia, 
occasionally introducing one of grass green shaded with brown 
green. Paint the berries black mixed with Victoria blue ; stems 
of berries, capucine red shading into sepia toward the main branch. 
Paint veins of leaves black and outline the whole design with 
black. This design could be painted in twg shades of sepia or 
blue on white or slightly tinted tiles. 


The design on page 95—‘‘ Neapolitan Girl ’’—would 
look very well painted on a plaque either of the size given or 
enlarged. The following scheme of color may be used for paint- 
ing in oil, mineral or water colors, though the directions refer 
particularly to oils. The background is shaded green, very gray in 
tone, suggesting distant foliage. The girl’s cap is a rather light 
blue, but dull in color, not clear or brilliant. A black ribbon 
crosses the cap, and forms strings. The dress is a reddish brown, 
and a little of a white chemisette shows against the neck. The 
hair is black and the complexion rich and dark with a great deal 
of color in cheeks and lips, the eyes being dark brown. To paint 
the background lay ina general medium tone of grayish green, 
and paint into this darker and lighter tones, letting the background 
around the face be lighter in value than the face itself. For the 
background use Antwerp blue, white, cadmium, madder lake and 
raw umber with a little ivory black and burnt Sienna in the 
deepest greens. The girl’s cap is next laid in; for this use 
Antwerp blue, white, a very little cadmium, madder lake, and 
black, with burnt Sienna in the deepest accents. For the hair 
use ivory black, burnt Sienna, bone brown, cobalt and white. Paint 
the reddish-brown dress with Indian red, bone brown, a little cobalt 
and ivory black, yellow ochre and white. The white chemisette 
is painted with silver white, yellow ochre, a little ivory black, 
cobalt, and burnt Sienna. These colors, mixed in the proper 
proportion, make a medium tone of grayish quality. Upon this 
are put the highest lights, which are not to be blended. For the 
complexion use white, yellow ochre, vermilion, light red, mad- 
der lake, raw umber, with a very little cobalt, ivory black and burnt 
Sienna added in the shadows. For the eyes use burnt Sienna, 
black, yellow ochre and white. When all finished and dry, 
varnish with French retouching varnish. The head would also 
look very well with a gold background. This is put in after the 
head is painted with Bessemer’s gold paint or some other such 
preparation, and is not to be varnished. 








EXTRAORDINARY INDUCE MENTS -SCRIBNER t WELFORD’S 


{ 
| 


New Books. 


“CAVENDISH”. ON WHIST. 
THE LAWS AND PRINCIPLES OF 
WHIST. 
The Standard Work on Whist. 3y ** Cavendish.” 
Greatly enlarged and revised throughout. Four- 


teenth edition, with new Diagrams, etc. 16mo, 
cloth, extra gilt, London, 1884, $2. 


HORACE WALPOLE AND 
WORLD. 


Select passages from his Letters. Edited by L. B. 
SeeLey. With portrait and seven illustrations af- 
ter Sir Joshua Reynolds and Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

| 12mo, cloth, $2.50; or the same on large paper, $5. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF MARIE 
ANTOINETTE, 


Queen of France and Navarre. With Sketches and 

| Anecdotes of the Courts of Louis XIV., XV., and 

By Madame Campan. An entirely new 

| and revised edition, with additional Notes. With 

| sixteen fine illustrations on steel. 2 volumes, 8vo, 
| cloth, $10.50. 


HIS 





as text-books. 
Any BooKSELLER CAN OBTAIN THE Book. 


Octavo, tastefully bound, with artistic design in 


gold on cloth cover, - - - - $2 50 
Half calf, new colors, - ; Pe a 
WHITE, STOKES, & ALLEN, 

PUBLISHERS, 


182 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


OSGOOD ART SCHOOL 


Throughout the Year. 


necessary ; can be learned in a few lessons. 
lessons optional with the pupil, who may enter at any time. 
For particulars, see circulars. Se 


BRANCH: OPPOSITE CONGRESS PARK, BROADWAY, SARATOGA SPRINGS, nnn Saee Fined ond Seasons by Boom 


nt on application. 


Open from July 1st until September rsth. 


MISSES A. H. & A. W. OSGOOD, 


Rooms 14 to 20, Domestic Building, B’way and 14th St., N.Y. 

Thorough instruction in the higher branches, also, a course in the latest designs and novelties in Dec- 
orative Art. Modelling in imitation of the finest Barbotine, Limoges, and Palissy Wares ; no glazing or firing 
Tapestry Painting, Screens, Plush, China, etc. 
1 for a three-hours’ lesson; six lessons, $s. 


WRAXALL’S HISTORICAL AND 
POSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS, 1722-1784. 


By Sir NATHANIEL WILLIAM WraxALL, Bart. With 
Corrections and Additions from the Author’s own 
Ms., and I]lustrative Notes by Mrs. Piozzi and Dr. 
Doran. To which are added Reminiscences of 
Royal and Noble Personages during the last and 
present centuries, from the Author’s Unpublished 


umber of 


Finely engraved portraits. 
A new library edition, in five volumes, 8vo, cloth 





REPOUSSE WORK. 





COMPLETE OUTFITS for Repoussé Work may 
be obtained at 


THE WOMAN'S INSTITUTE OF TECHNICAL DESIGH, 


124 Firrn Avenue, New York, ) 
on ‘ materials, 
at moderate cost, by Amateurs living at a distance 


Art Schools and China Decorating Works, | 


23 Union Square, New York, and 
67% Whitehall St., Atlanta, Ga. 
ESSONS IN CHINA PAINTING, OIL AND 


4 Water-color, Plush Painting, Photograph Color- 
ing, Onz Dottak a Lesson of thr 


LYCETT’S 


Srup1o0, 1155 Broadway, 


ee hours, including 
A SPECIALTY. 





MRS, M. J. SHAW, 
New York. 
CLASSES in Oil and Water Colors. 













from Tutors. The Supplies will include everythin 

necessary to carry on the work, together with ful 
memoranda of instruction and a small finished piece 
as a guide to good work. They are put up under the 
personal supervision of Mr. Joun F. Frencn, In- 
structor in Sicconmad Metals at the Institute, to 
whom al] communications should be addressed. 


TOOLS, MATERIALS, AND DESIGNS 
FURNISHED SEPARATELY. 





For :he convenience of our Southern pupils and 
Amateurs we have opesed a branch of our New York 
establishment in Atlanta, Ga., and are now prepared 
to give instruction as above advertised. We also keep 
the largest assortment of fine China for painting. 
Artists’ materials of all kinds. Sole Agents for Georgia 
of Bedeli’s Ivory White Ware, for mineral or oil dec- 
oration. Firing and Gilding China a specialty. 

KILNS ON THE PREMISES. 


WM. LyceTT. Circulars on application. ¥F. LyCETT. 





extra, $22.50. 


New and Important Work on Whist. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF WHIST. 
By Dr. Poise, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientific and 


Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game. Cap 
8vo, cloth, $1.40. 


PORTRAIT PLAQUES 


*4* The above books are for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. 
Catalogues of Rare and Curious second-hand 





Art. 


0. 8. SAMUEL & 00., 42 West 23d St., N.Y. | 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instruction in all branches of Fine and Decorative © 


Book of Instruction mailed free. 


Books, Music and Musical Literature, and De- 
tailed Lists of our Regular Stock, will be sent on 
application, by 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


745 Broadway, New York. 
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PLATE 828.—SUGGESTIONS FOR EASTER EGG DECORATION. 


M. JENCKES. 
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PLATE 329.—FRENCH THEATRICAL AND FANCY BALL COSTUMES. 


By ADRIEN MARIE. 
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PLATE 330.—DESIGNS FOR DECORATION. Modern French. 


By C. E. Ciercer. 
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PLATE 881.—FRENCH ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERY OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


DECORATIONS OF VESTMENTS OF THOMAS } BECKET, 









(See page 100.) 
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T-PLATE. ‘*Starflower.” 








PLATE 332.—DECORATION FOR A DESSER 
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Supplement to The Art Amateur. 
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PLATE 333.—MONOGRAMS. 


SECOND PAGE IN “‘E.” TENTH PAGE OF THE SERIES. 








PLATE 334.—JAPANESE CONVENTIONAL FOLIAGE. 
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PLATE 335.—DESIGN FOR A BRASS PLAQUE. ‘‘Geraniums."’ 
By BENN PITMAN, 


(See page 100.) 











